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Unsung Heroes of the Sea—A Doughboy Sculptor— 
Sport by Walter Trumbull—Madame Comes to America 

















TIRE of unique value to mo- 
torists ts “ROYAL CORD.” 
Never before have the tire 
makers’ art and scientific skill been so 
wonderfully blended as in the manufac- 
ture of this ‘Monarch of Ccrd Tires.” 
Battleship grey sidewalls, tlack tread, 
and the contrasting white stripe identify 
the tire you sce on the finest motors in 
the world. 
Along with beauty of line— ROYAL 
CORDS” offer twice the mileage of the 
ordinary fabric tires. 
In the big UNITED STATES iine, you 
will find a tire to suit your every necd 


and “price. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


t.so0 Tires for Motor Trucks, li yses, Bicycles and Airplanes 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Sterling Worth 
and Wear that Make United States Tircs Supreme. 


Royal Nobby Chain Usco Plain 
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Unsung Heroes of the Sea 
Men Who Daily Faced the U-Boat 







E didn’t wear a uniform. 
H He had no medals hung 

on him. He can’t look 
forward to a pension and if he 
has the rheumatism due to ex- 
posure to the elements or a 
wound due to exposure of Ger- 
man guns there’s no kindly gov- 
ernment or big homey hospital 
to rehabilitate him. 

He is the common sailor man 
of the tramp service, the deck 
swabing nomad of the merchant 
ship, who sailed the seas for the 
most part without convoy and 
who has been sunk times with- 
out number; reposed on boar 
German raiding craft of both 
the surface and submarine type, 
rotted in worse prison camps, 
and all for twenty or thirty 
dollars a month coupled with the hope 
that the Allies would win, that the 
German fleet would be sunk, her sub- 
marines captured and her Kaiser and 
his principal advisers in exile. 

He has realized his few dollars and 
his fond hope, and he sails the seven 
seas, again at peace, satisfied with the 
world and with his lot, though he 
knows that governments are ungrateful 
sometimes, and feels that there should 
be somelittle something—a bit of paper 
with the thanks of the Allied govern- 
ments on it, or a tiny medal—to leave 
behind when he makes his last voyage, 
that the wife and the little one may 
know that he did something towards 
winning the great war for civilization. 

At least that’s the way Jeb Hawkins, 
known well to mariners around Salem, 
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The German Raider “Moewe” 
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The Hun sailors enjoyed the horrors of their work 


feels about it, and Jeb ought to know, 
for he sank with the Pleiades off Gib- 
raltar; he was a prisoner on the Moewe 
and a “hell” hole of a prison camp in 
Hamburg, and he shipped on three 
other vessels that knew the treachery 
of the Boche torpedo. William Snell 
feels the same way and he ought to 
know. He stood on the deck of the 
U-141 with thirty-seven others of the 
crew of the Belgian Prince and felt the 
U-serpent treacherously sink under 
him. And this too after the Hun 
pirates had smashed all the life boats 
with axes and taken the life preservers 
away from their victims. 


ERHAPS Captain John Harrigzn of 
the one time ship Apapa feels the 
same way about it. Nobody knows, 


for he is dead. So far as is known 
no monument has been reared to his 
memory, yet he was the man who re- 
fused to leave his sick wife after the 
Apapa had been torpedoed, and, after 
a German sea lieutenant had stolen her 
medicines and left, they sank together 
clutched tightly in each other’s arms. 

On the morning of May 1, 1917, less 
than a month after the United States 
entered the war, Lord Percy said, 
“Germany is sinking ships faster than 
the Allies can build them.” Then fol- 
lowed a-statement showing that scores 
of Allied and American ships had found 
Davy Jones’ locker. 

Every one reading that statement 
from the British Admiralty was 
alarmed. Every one felt that perhaps 
Von Tirpitz’s boast was not idle, Von 
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Capelle’s promise to the Kaiser not 
vain! Every American asked himself 
“Can our army get over?” Every wife, 
mother, sister, sweetheart shuddered at 
the thought of those near and dear 
to them crossing the dreadful At- 
lantic. 

There were some exceptions, how- 
ever. There are always exceptions to 
every rule, and this time they took the 
shape of men like Jeb Hawkins, lean 
Yankee sailorman, and William Snell, 
who hailed from Norfolk. They went 
their own zigzagging way across the 
waters, carrying cargoes without which 
Britain could not have survived. With 
Britain out of the fray—? It isn’t 
hard to picture a G. E. F. in America, 
G. E. F., meaning the reverse of A. E. 
F.—German Expeditionary Force . But 
Jeb Hawkins and Bill Snell didn’t pic- 
ture the G. E. F., in their minds. They 
weren’t terrified. Their ships weren’t 
even camouflaged in most cases. What 
if they were sunk? Dangerous? Cer- 
tainly, but the sea’s a dangerous busi- 
ness any day. Jeb 
says he has been 
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wegian tank ship, the Hectonia. Two 


hundred miles from any land, except 


that which lay 2,300 fathoms straight 
down, she was hailed by a shot across 
her bow. It came from a submarine 
cruiser 300 feet long, armed with five 
inch rifles of tremendous power. 
“While we were looking at her and 
heaving to, up popped two other subs, 
120-footers,” he said in his report. 
“The old man, that is our skipper, 
ordered us all into the boats, and we 
weren’t any too soon for a torpedo 
struck us amidships just as we were 
going over the side. It was fired from 
one of the 120-footers. Not desiring 
to leave without taking some action, 
the other 120-footer shot some shrap- 
nel over the life boats. We implored 
them to stop and the German com- 
mander finally did, after killing a 
couple of the crew. We begged him to 
tow us towards shore—sometimes the 
kinder ones would do that—but this 
fellow said he had to go and sink a 
British merchantman that was due 


board the Valktrue and send her to the 
bottom. We pulled for the Norwegian 
life boats and all of us huddled together 
overnight. A British steamer picked us 
up next morning and we got on board, 
only to be torpedoed that afternoon.” 

The submarine wasn’t always *suc- 
cessful. Henry Fairweyther, of Phil- 
adelphia, who shipped on a cattle boat 
at the outbreak of hostilities in 1914, 
was on the Namee in the Bay of Biscay 
soon after America entered the war. 

“We saw what looked like a schoon- 
er off our port bow,” he said. She 
headed directly for us and when about 
two miles away dropped her mask and 
opened fire. She pursued us for an 
hour, shells dropping all around us. 
Fortunately for us we ran into a Brit- 
ish patrol boat. The submarine was 
positively ludicrous for she sank with 
her false bulwarks and sails fully 
rigged.” 

Vannamo’s story is equally interest- 
ing. “The subs were lying along the 
sea lanes in regular nests,” he said, 

“They kept well un- 
der water most of the 





washed overboard 
seven times and — if 
the grub is good and 
the pay is better, 
all the rest simply 
fits in with the day’s 
work. Besides, the 
Germans had to be 
licked. Yankee sailor- 
men of the New Eng- 
land coast hadn’t 
liked them before the 
war, they were such 


poor sports. 


Two days after Lord Percy made his 

startling statement the announce- 
ment which set a score of American 
shipyards working three shifts over- 
time—the following Associated Press 
despatch was printed in most of the 
American newspapers: 

“London, May 1—The following 
American survivors of torpedoed vessels 
have arrived in Great Britain: John 
Anderson, Mariner’s Hall, Boston, 
Massachusetts; John Nilsen, Pensa- 
cola, Florida; Alexander Wilson, Bal- 
timore, Maryland; Lewis McNeil, 
Philadelphia; Clarence Felton, Nor- 
folk; John Vannamo, Malden, Mass.; 
Benjamin Orbin, Elizabeth, N. J.; Os- 
car House, Boston, and John Mac- 
Callum, Macon, Georgia.” 

This despatch was sent to assure rel- 
atives of these men that they were 
safe. It contained very little informa- 
tion, for war is war and the Boche was 
naturally such a sneak that he made a 
good spy. American Naval Intelli- 
gence officers in London got quite dif- 
ferent stories from those which the 
newspaper correspondents were per- 
mitted to write and send by cable. 

Anderson had shipped on a Nor- 








Torpedoed ship just before final plunge 


in the vicinity and he didn’t have 
time.” 

Continuing, Anderson said they were 
picked up by a British tramp steamer. 
“She only took care of us for the night, 
however,” he said. ‘Next morning we 
sighted what looked like a fishing boat. 
It was a submarine with make-up on 
her—two masts and a dummy bulwark. 
We were sunk again and after three 
days in an open boat we got on board 
a British destroyer.” 


PAUSE and think of this experience, 
recited jn a most matter of fact way, 
in a most matter of fact report! 
Three days in an open boat! April 
nights are mighty cold in the Northern 
Atlantic and this is where they were. 
Here is Nilsen’s story. He was on 
the Valktrue. “We were within sight 
of land one afternoon when we ran into 
a Norwegian tramp fighting a German 
submarine,” he said. ‘We turned and 
shifted our course to get out of the 
way, but just about this time the Nor- 
wegian ship settled by the head and 
took a final plunge. Then the sub 
came for us. We got into our boats 
and watched them put bombs on 


time, coming up only 
for periscopic ob- 
servations, when they 
would hear the pro- 
pellors of an ap- 
proaching vessel. By 
thus conserving fuel 
they could remain 
away from their bases 
indefinitely. The 
U-boat which sunk us 
had been out for six 
weeks. She had one 
British captain a 
prisoner. She gave 
us the signal to stop when she was five 
miles away by firing one shot. It was 
a splendid bit of marksmanship for 
she got a square hit on us forward. 
Taking to the boats we escaped and 
were rescued by a Norwegian sailing 
vessel.” 

Sometimes the merchantman got the 
sub. The Silver Shell of Philadelphia, 
is credited with one in the Mediterran- 
ean June 17. Sixty shots were ex- 
changed in the battle and “the last shot 
got her,” as the crew explained. 





HERE is one story, and a horrible 

one it is, which is known in mer- 
chant circles the world over, but the 
names are always withheld for obvious 
reasons. A British merchant ship came 
across a submarine in a sinking con- 
dition and rescued the crew. 

“Ts every one off?” the British skip- 
per asked the German commander. 

“Yes,” he answered, as he pushed the 
“dingyboat” away from the sinking 
craft. 

Tap. Tap-tap-tap. Tap-tap! 

The British skipper heard this signal 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Doughboys, by a Doughboy Sculptor 


EMORIES of the great war 

will be preserved not only in 

the minds of the men who 
took part in it, but also in visible form 
in countless cities and towns through- 
out America. Monuments to those 
who gave their lives in the struggle 
will be unveiled probably in every 
community whose sons forsook the 
ways of peace and at their country’s 
call became apprentices of the busi- 
ness of war. 
_ One of the first of such monuments 
1s to appear at Spartanburg, S. C., 


where thousands of American soldiers 
were trained. There are, however, sev- 
eral unique points about it that will 
distinguish it from the general run of 
such memorials. 

A statue of two doughboys, it is 
itself the work of a doughboy. The 
sculptor, Karl Illava, sergeant-major 
with the 102d Train Headquarters, 
has completed the piece since his hon- 
orable discharge from the Twenty- 
seventh Division, having served with 
his unit through its campaigns in 
France as well as through the Mexican 


border episodes. He is at present 
working in the studio of Gutzon Bor- 
glum, in New York. 

Furthermore, this statue does more 
than merely commemorate the war 
spirit and those who shared it. When 
the city of Spartanburg decided to 
erect a statue, the city council wrote 
to Illava, who had come to their at- 
tention as the result of his decorating 
the mess-hall at camp. They wrote 
that they wanted a monument signifi- 
cant of the solidarity of North and 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Hunting Homes in New York 


Madame Comes to America 


War Brides Dare Unknown Over Here as 
Their Soldier Husbands Did ‘‘Over There’’ 


‘6 RS. SMITH, please. Mrs. 
M Smith, please. Call for 
Mrs. Smith” the page boy 

shouted, “Mrs. William Smith.” 

A very young girl, nestled in a 
cosy group of other young women, sud- 
denly stood and cried: 

“Smeeth. Smeeth. 
Smeeth.” 

The page gave her a note. 

“Tt’s from Beely” she said. “He’s 
at Camp—what you call it?—Deex, 
and he says he will be in at four.” 
Then she translated the explanation 
into French for the benefit of her 
other friends. 

They were all French brides. All 
young women of the sister Republic 
across the seas whom some soldier boy 
“just couldn’t bear” to leave altogether 
behind him. Seventy-four of them 
had arrived the previous evening on 
board the U. S. S. Imperator and they 
were stopping at the Argonne Hotel, 
the Salvation Army’s hostelry for serv- 
ice men and women at No. 155 West 
Forty-seventh street, New York City, 
until their soldier husbands could be 
demobilized. 

“Smeeth is such a funny name I 
forget it is mine,” Mrs. William, of 
that name, said with a smile as she sat 
down again. 

“What was your name before your 
marriage?” she was asked. 

“Adrienne Yvonne Charlotte Jeanne 
Baptista Francois Calaire,” came the 


I’m Mizzus 


rapid fire answer which was just about 
as amazing as if so many one-pounders 
had been shot. “And I came here from 
Aix Le Bain,” she further enlightened 
her questioner. 


“Where did I meet Beely? Oh, it 
was near the forest that this hotel is 
called for—the Argonne. I was milk- 
ing a goat near the cave we lived in 
and Beely and other soldiers came by. 
I gave him milk—which he spit out. 
But it was all we had to offer. 

“See him again? Mon Dieu, yes. 
And why we marry? Twas he who 
sent us—my mother, little brother 
and old uncle, to Aix Le Bain out of 
the way of the shells. Then Beely got 
a leave and we were married. 

“English? Ah no, M’sieur. I learned 
it at Aix afterwards. 

“Oh M’sieur! How did we make— 
what you call,—make love—Oh, I 
understood his English then, M’sieur. 
Love is the same in all languages.” 
And she blushed prettily. She said 
her husband lived in Cleveland, Ohio. 


LLE. Adrienne Yvonne Charlotte 
Jeanne Baptista Francoise Ca- 

laire of Aix Le Bain and the Argonne. 
Mrs. Bill Smith of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Striking contrast? Perhaps, but no 
more than this young matron of nine- 
teen has been accustomed to since the 
shot at Sarajevo gave the fates a 
chance to play such strange games 
with human kind. And the weird trick 
that changed Mademoiselle Adrienne 
into plain “Mrs. Bill” is no more 
strange than the seeming “presto!” 
which has translated already several 
thousand French mademoiselles into 
American matrons in America. It is 
estimated that approximately 25,000 
girls have taken American soldiers and 
sailors as husbands in England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, France and even Italy, 


declaring in their hearts like Ruth to 
Naomi: ‘Whither thou goest, I will go; 
thy people shall be my people and thy 
God my God.” 

As one sat in the lounge of the Ar- 
gonne Hotel and talked with these 
young women, there came a forceful 
realization of their bravery. Few of 
them were more than twenty years old, 
and their courage very favorably com- 
pares to that manifested by their hus- 
bands eighteen months or so ago. 
These young girls have made their 
pilgrimage to these shores with an 
equal realization of its venturesome 
nature, one almost as perilous as the 
adventure of their husbands in so far 
as happiness is concerned; and they, 
too, are confronted with learning 
another language, and stand face to 
face with ways and customs of thought 
and living as different from their own 
almost as noon from night. 

Uncle Sam, who always appreciates 
courage, values these new citizens. He 
likes their spunk, their determination, 
their willingness to make sacrifices to 
become wives and Americans and he 
is seeing to it with the help of the 
Red Cross, Salvation Army and Young 
Women’s Christian Association, that 
no harm befalls them while they are 
journeying to their husband’s home. 

As a consequence, in true American 
fashion, bridal tours have been sys- 
tematized by the government. Upon 
presentation of a marriage certificate 
to his commander a soldier may claim 
his bride to be an American citizen and 
as such she is entitled to transportation 
home. She is sent to Brest, St. Na- 
zaire or Bordeaux—ports of em- 
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onions and spuds in the galley! And 
the bill for the regal suite? It cost 
Stanley, David and Roy just $1 a 
day apiece for their wives. “This 
blooming old war’s got everything 


barkation for the Americans and 
there she stays until the great trans- 
port comes to take her and him to the 
land of promise—America! 

























ERE let Mrs. Stanley P. Steph- bran as crazy and topsy turvy, hasn’t it?” 

ens, née Mile. Marie Jeanne Jos- wb re C | the three husbands quoth. 
ephine Augustine Francoise Vosluis- pire a Then came more wonders. The 
ant, late of Saint Malo, Department Dowieitiés Clacland? ahtlevak win Meo ase thom, | Statue of Liberty, Hoboken, New 
de Saint Servan and now of Rodgers, Veuf de a" York City! Poor Marie, Raymonde 
Arkansas, take up the story. Her fath- Divoret dq shi and Marcel! Their eyes were tired 
Arkansas, vib fad ae damask Ae. Railay. ,anaad ‘ith looking bef y ; 
er and mother conducted a small hotel 5s do deine Mops with looking before they got to Forty- 
in Saint Malo and she worked as a de ed seventh street in the big sight-seeing 
waitress in the café, One cold morn- a ra he wank pone pie, sae" automobile that belongs to the Salva- 
ing in the winter time, a soldier, half Arrond' dt Uhdlewtn Lane Depa Marne ° tion Army. With their seventy-one 
frozen with ong ager tgwed _— into Pe ARTE ae — — 54 gg —— by 
the café. “Coffee with brandy in it,’ Veuve de e rush and bustle and turned in 
he ordered. Marie made him fresh tiverede “ae early. 

4 . 
coffee. It was so wonderful he drank Fite de aor Bho Pade og Mme. Georgette Linderbury, Mrs. 
. ° Eide “yaw Cufh aie trbwuk hacia | ~ 2) 

another glass of it and still another ae = Carmen Sharp, Eugene Ward, Yvonne 
and—romance started right there. Dress par MP : , Notairé a Mahoney, Marcelle Foster, Mrs. 
Never in all her life had Marie been * pave 1) Meow Louise Banks, the hotel register 


read. Sometimes “Madam” 
was written, other times 
‘*Mrs.’’ and sometimes 
neither was manifest as one 
glanced down the lengthy 
registrations. And how 
strange the places they 


more than a few kilometers from St. 
Malo and she was thrilled with stories 
of the country from whence came the 
men who turned the tide of battle. 
They were married. Translated this means 

After many weary days of waiting ‘that Roy Bailey and 
at Brest in the women’s camp the big Marcelle Chauffert are 
Imperator, palace of the seas in the licensed to wed. hail from! Residents of 
days before the war, put into, : a Muncie, Indiana, Erie, 
port. In Hamburg during x7 PeireeT$ Pennsylvania, Gallatin, 
the war she had not suffered Montana, and Rays 
the fate of other palaces and Crossing, Idaho, wouldn’t 
been stripped of her finery. be able to make out the 
In a suite, which in the old name of their own home 






















days, brought the Ham- 
burg-American Line more 
than $600 a passage, Ma- 
rie was installed. One of 
the tapestries over the 
brass bed cost more than 









town if they could see 
the way these young 
girls have registered 
where they were “from,” 
before they got there. 
None of the brides 








the inn itself at St. Malo! 
And the fixtures in the 
bathroom as much as the 
Mayor’s house! With 
her in the same handsome 
stateroom were Mrs. 
David Swan, formerly 
Mile. Raymonde Gouen 
of Rouen and Paris, and 
now of Wilburton, Okla- 
homa; and Mrs. Roy A. 
Bailey, of Cleveland, who 
was Mile. Marcelle 
Chauffert, of Ville du 
Mans, 


came down to breakfast, 
according to Mrs. Mary 
Hammond, _ hostess 
of the hotel. “I 
waited until eleven 
o'clock,” she said, 
“and then I went up 
to see what was the 
matter. All of them 
were angry because 
their rolls and coffee 
hadn’t been sent up. 
I had forgotten all 
about the French cus- 
tom in that respect. 
However, they are 
learning to eat a big 
American _ breakfast 
now, for most of 
them order bacon or ham and 
eggs, marmalade and coffee. 
They are all very anxious to 
become Americanized.” 
Mrs. Hammond and Miss 
Betsy Blodgett of Chicago 
both served fifteen months in 
France with A. E. F., and are much 
interested in the welfare of the brides. 
Miss Blodgett was with a number of 


(Continued on Page 26) 







TANLEY, David and 

Roy were permitted to 
visit their wives between 
eleven and twelve in the 
morning and three and six 
in the afternoon. That 
is, provided K. P. duty 
didn’t interfere. That 
certainly was pretty 
tough, everybody admit- 
ted. The idea of leaving 
your bride in one of the 
regal suites on the Jm- She wouldn’t give her name because her 
perator to go and peel husband wasn’t there. 
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THE EDITORIAL PC. 


POLICIES—NOT POLITICS 








An Undivided Comradeship 


Moberly, Mo., July 20, to The Editor—I was a private in 
the 25th Infantry Brigade ready to go to France when the 
Armistic was signed. AmI eligible for membership in The 
American Legion, though I didn’t get across? 

Doughboy 


Sie ae answer is affirmative. The American 
Legion had its birth in the A. E. F. but it 
was founded with the idea that it should em- 
brace all Americans who in that hour of German 
challenge took the oath of armed service. The 
militancy, sacrifice and comradeship typified 
by the uniform was to be and is the counter- 
sign tomembership. The line was drawn there, 
and there only. 

The warrior whose orders carried him to the 
zone of the advance in the hour of conflict re- 
gards that fact with great personal satisfaction. 
Well he may. But he does not deny a share of 
glory and a companionship of service to the 
eager warrior who found himself on the high 
seas or waiting orders in the United States when 
the Teuton succumbed. Was it not the heavy 
shadow of the reserves as well as the sharp hurt 
of the bayonet thrust that broke the foe? 

To make a geographical difference a shibbo- 
leth of membership—to say that only those who 
were in France, or Germany, or Siberia—were 
eligible would not be in keeping with the 
American spirit in which the American Legion 
was founded. It was not conceived in any such 
spirit of clique, class, or special feature. It 
came forth in the spirit of equality and 
camaraderie. 

We are through forever with Mason and 
J‘ixon lines, and other divisions. And we do 
not want any mere ocean to divide us anew in 
comradeship. America will have the benefit 
of this united spirit of militant Americanism as 
typified by service. Yes, Mr. Doughboy, you 
are eligible; eligible, welcome—and needed. 


War Memorials 

geome se evidence of departure from 

provincialism is found in the well-defined 
movement throughout the country for a higher 
artistic expression in the war monuments and 
memorials that are to follow the great war. 
The country is not going to be satisfied with 
the dull, unimaginative, dismal memorials that 
have been accepted in the past. Communities 
are interesting themselves in the movement of 
the American Federation of Art, which will 
undertake a broad cooperation in providing 
proper selection of designs. 


These war monuments and memorials should 
leave to coming generations a permanent record 
of our fighting men. How they dressed, what 
weapons they used and when and how they 
used them; these combined with a record of the 
spirit and ideals which fired their deeds. 
Artistic expression of a high order is required 
and the best effort in American art should be 
given to the endeavor. 


Better Jobs For Soldiers 


HERE is sound business sense as well as a 
wholesome American spirit in the action of 
some thirty-five large manufacturing concerns 
which are to train unskilled workmen who were 
in service, pay them a living wage while they 
learn, and utilize their services when they have 
become skilled artisans. Eight of these concerns 
are in Ohio, eight in New York and the others 
are scattered through the country. No doubt 
the list will be augmented and the Soldiers’ 
Employment Service at Washington will be able 
to announce scores of such offers in the next 
few months. The man who was in service 
developed a mental alertness, discipline of self 
and a combination of qualities which make 
him more valuable as an artisan and as a 
citizen. An employer who undertakes to utilize 
and develop such material is making a sound in- 
vestment. 


Policies—Not Politics 


SY latent in local politics is a temptation 
and pitfall which posts throughout the 
country must avoid. Everything bearing on 
partisan politics was put aside at the Paris 
caucus and again at the St. Louis caucus when 
the American Legion was founded. Partisan 
politics has been barred successfully from every 
consideration and step in the development of 
the Legion thus far. This must continue to be. 

No doubt wily politicians of every denomi- 
nation will be courting the local posts. There 
will be crafty campaigns to procure an indorse- 
ment of this or that local issue or candidate for 
public office. It would be more than a blunder 
for a local post to engage in any such activity. 
It would be an act of bad faith. Policies—not 
politics, is the watchword; and the policies are 
confined to the pronouncements of the St. Louis 
caucus and the temporary constitution, pending 
the great November caucus, where all the men 
who were in service are to express themselves. 
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Back in America 


America, August 1, 1919. 

EAR JOE: Still taking it easy, 

Joe. Maybe if you read my last 

letter and didn’t use it for cigar- 
ette papers with dried leaves for 
tobacco like all bad boys, you noticed 
I said I was going to see the old boss 
the day after I wrote to get the old 
job back. But I didn’t do it yet, and 
the way I feel now I may never do it. 
I don’t feel only half rested up and 
I guess there ain’t enough sleep in the 
world to make more than a cat’s nap 
for me. Never knew anything like it, 
Joe; you wouldn’t think anything 
human could do it and then eat so 
much asI do. You probably will write 
what makes me think I’m human, you 
old joker you. 

So here I am yet. Next week for sure 
I'll dig in and start work. Meanwhile 
I am resting like a lion on its laurels, 
getting free feeds from half the houses 
in town and no indigestion yet. Some 
one said once his idea of Heaven was 
a good digestion and no conscience, and 
it comes near being mine just now, 
too. Picnics is the big thing it seems; 
some woman will trick her husband 
into promising he will go and take the 
kids and then she invites the gang and 
we start off, half dozen women pranc- 
ing in front, all talking together, and 
half a dozen men carrying the baskets 
bringing up the rear, with a couple of 
squads of kids flanking the column on 
both sides. 


W ALTER HAIG, my boy, ain’t 

old enough to enjoy them much 
yet, which I guess I ain’t either. But 
mostly I manages to slip off with one 
of the fellows and get in a little quiet 
fishing or may be a little sleep. And 
when we come back all the women say, 
“Here comes modest Walt, always 
runs away when we want him to tell 
us about himself. Now, please, Walt, 
do tell us, do the Germans look like 
different from civilized people?” and 
more, also rot. They keep forgetting 
T been in U. S. nearly a month now 
and my memories of France is fading 
somewhat, with my help, there not be- 


Letter No. 3 from a doughboy to 
his buddy in France. He is still 
trying to catch up on the sleep that 
the company bugler interrupted. 


ing much of my war, days I can’t for- 
get without great sorrow. Once you 
get back, I don’t guess I'll do much 
writing to anyone in France, spite of 
the jokers here that think they’re 
funny with sly remarks about French 
girls with broken hearts. I know I 
am good looking, but you know I 
didn’t make no effort to break any 
hearts, did I, Joe? Not but what I 
could of though. 

But you know it’s a funny thing, 
how many folks ask a guy the same 
questions and I reckon everyone thinks 
he is the first one to ask them and is 
showing lots of originality when he 
does. Maybe 50,000 people has said 
to me, “How do you like being home?” 
and 49,998 times I puts on a sick grin 
and answers, “It’s fine.” The first 
couple of times, which you'll notice 
by subtracting 49,998 from 50,000, I 
was able to speak right up strong and 
say “Great,” and mean it. When I 
say 50,000, Joe, it ain’t really so 
many. I am wing what us authors 
call a figure of speech, only it seems 
that many. Course, they all means 
well, which is why I tries to be polite 
when I answers. 


ACK SANDERS is in bed with a 
busted coco after being umpire at 
the baseball game between our town 
and Hubbardston. He hadn’t never 
ought to of done it, I mean umpire, be- 
cause what he don’t know about base- 
ball is so much it would make a general 
order look short. Anyway, umpiring 
is only a kind of refined war and no 
man hadn’t ought to do it if he has a 
hot temper or cold feet. 

In this game the home town was 
coming along fine, being ahead 11 to 
9 in the eighth inning, and Hal Robb 
pitching grand ball for us, Hubbards- 
ton having made 14 hits off him. The 
bases was full of their team that inning 


when one of them cracks the ball into 
right field where they is some people 
and a dog standing. The ball rolls 
near the mut, who thinks it’s a game 
for him and grabs it in his teeth and 
runs. Our fielder couldn’t catch him 
before the Hubbardston batter got 
home with three runs ahead of him, 
making the score 11 to 13 against us, 
only I don’t think it was, and here is 
why. 

All our guys gets around the ump., 
saying ground rules made the hit a 
one-bagger count of the ball being in- 
terfered with, but Sanders is firm and 
says a dog ain’t in the ground rules 
and he can’t help it if we don’t keep 
dogs off the field, and anyway the 
fielder shouldn’t of chased the dog 
which made the dog playful, thinking 
it was a game, and, of course, he 
kept the ball. That makes the fielder 
mad, and he says to Jack he couldn’t 
help what the dog thought, not 
being a dog-mind reader, and any- 
way the important thing was that a 
spectator, meaning the dog, had inter- 
fered with him in his duties as fielder 
and so comes under the ground rules 
making the hit a single. The ump. 
answers that dogs ain’t spectators, but 
I butts in and says if they ain’t 
spectating, what are they doing? Then 
Jack got funny and says most likely 
they was catching fleas. 


W EL, as soon as he begins to 

make a joke out of throwing 
the game away, somebody in the crowd, 
which was all on the field, curves a 
bottle at him. I see it coming, grace- 
ful and fine, and it catches him square 
over the ear, making a sound like a 
hollow pumpkin. They had to carry 
him off the field, and it seems he is 
hurt quite bad. But it’s fierce how 
some guys will umpire against their 
own team that way. The team is out 
$2.25 for the big league ball which the 
dog ain’t returned yet. 

From which you will see that my 
time is spent in easy ways. I am 
wondering why you don’t get back, 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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“All Right—Let’s Go” 


- Singing, Born in War Not to Langutsh in Peace 


ex-service man, reaches eagerly for 

the hymnal. His folks are sur- 
prised at the way he helps swell the 
congregational note. He had never 
sung before he went away. 

At the community picnic Jim is al- 
ways starting something. There’s 
Harry, and “Slim” and others of his 
comrades who have just got back, and 
it’s easy to get a chorus on “Madelon,” 
if nothing else. 

Jim isn’t the only man in the town 
who has found his voice. There are 
several hundred thousands of him in 
the communities of America since de- 
mobilization. They were afraid to 
sing before the war, 
but the comradeship of 
camp and billet has put 
a new social instinct 
into them. 

Not only have sol- 
diers always sung, but, 
in this war, the organ- 
ized effort of the War 
Camp Community 
Service to develop 
singing did a consider- 
able bit toward making 
America a singing na- 
tion. Whole regiments 
and brigades learned to 
sing in chorus. There 
was also a reaction on 
the civilian population. 

Jim finds it’s no 
longer embarrassing 
to sing with his sisters, and finds that 
he can learn to sing, after a fashion, the 
latest things she brings to the piano 
as well as he did “Pack Up Your 
Troubles.” 


ie the village church, Jim Maxwell, 


S the men of the A. E. F. come 
back to America they have had an 
opportunity to observe how the singing 
spirit has caught on at home. The Com- 
munity Service was at work on the 
people in an effort to make them live 
up to the slogan “A Singing Nation 
Greets a Singing Army.” ‘The men of 
the Twenty-eighth Division in their 
Philadelphia parade were greeted by 
singing groups all along the line of 
march. There were 447 volunteer 
song leaders. Home-coming  cere- 
monies, service-flag demobilizations, 
and Old Glory meetings have seen the 
same organized effort of the Commu- 
nity Service among the population. But 
those who hope to see America more 
and more a singing nation rely natur- 
ally on the four million who sang “Oh, 
How I Hate to Get Up In the Morn- 
ing,” or “I’m Gonna Pin My Medal on 


@©Underwood & Uxderwood 


Find the man who wrecked the barber shop chord 


the Girl I Left Behind”—-when they 
were buddies far from home. 

There has been an impetus to song 
after every war. The specialty made 
of music in this war will be of manifold 
benefit, because of the millions who 
have been reached by the wand of the 
song leader in both service and civilian 
life. The band and drum are pictured 
in the mind of the average civilian as 
leading troops to battle. Of course 


the doughboy had no such trimmings 
for his grim business in this war. But 
the development of music in other ways 
as one means of winning the war more 
than made up for the lack of martial 





strains. To many a doughboy there 
was likely to be a strain, anyway, to 
mere martial strains. He preferred 
“Madelon,” and it is just that sort of 
song he’s now singing heartily with 
sister or the gang. But, anyhow, he’s 
“joining in” at every festival, every 
celebration and in many a congrega- 
tion. 

One’ of the most popular figures at 
future patriotic gatherings doubtless 
will be the old song leader of the war 
days. Imagine the thrill over the serv- 
ice men what at some future gather- 
ing of citizens some leader leaps to a 
platform with a sing-song of “All right 
—let’s go!” The memory of a train- 
ing camp, of a back scene in the Ar- 
gonne Woods with the trusty organ 
sheltered by a poncho, or of the weary 
wait along the Rhine, will come back 
and they’ll “Pack Up Your Troubles” 
as they never did before. 


NOR will singing languish in the 

peace-time establishment of the 
army and navy, now that its value has 
been proven. The Commission on 


Training Camp Activities, which origi- 





nally promulgated the camp singing 
campaign, is no longer a civilian or- 
ganization, for it is now an integral 
part of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the work is being admin- 
istered by uniformed representatives 
of those branches. 

In the Navy this welfare work will 
come under the Sixth Division of the 
Bureau of Navigation—the morale sec- 
tion— and the appropriation which 
covers the song leaders’ salaries has 
already been put through. With the 
War Department matters have not 
quite reached this stage, but it is cer- 
tain that in the training of our stand- 
ing army full advantage will be taken 
of singing as a morale- 
boosting factor. Al- 
ready in the R. O. T. 
C. camps the future 
officers are responding 
to the impetus given 
them by the song 
leader. The Commis- 
sion also maintains its 
leaders in the camps 
where recruits are be- 
ing trained for over- 
seas, as well as in some 
of the regular army 
posts. 

A cherished souvenir 
of the service which the 
returning warrior has 
carried back home is 
the old song book. One 
war work organization 
alone distributed two million copies in 
France. In many camps thousands of 
pamphlets listing them all from “The 
Caissons Are Rolling Along” to “Zip, 
Zip! with Your Hair Cut Just as 
Short as Mine” were made as much a 
part of the soldier’s equipment as the 
tooth-brush or housewife. Army 
printeries turned out tons of them. 
They were prized usually more than 
text manuals. Whether the soldier 
just naturally took to singing as a 
darkey to a banjo, or had to take his 
music lessons as part of his work and 
as regularly as his bath, the songs 
have a firmer hold on him than the 
“squads right” of his daily technical 
training. 

It was estimated by the chief censor 
of one camp that 75 per cent. of the 
soldiers mailed home to sister or 
mother a copy of the army songs. 
These modest collections are still right 
there on the piano. They may not be 
helping any one to learn the almost 
impossible-to-sing national anthem, 
but they are making it easy to get up 
a quick chorus in the home on any 
occasion where service men gather. 
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‘The Future in the Air 
What Will Peace Do fer Flying? 
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crossing the Atlantic 


T is said that 
I Garros, the 

famous 
French aviator, 
was the first to 
attempt to down 
a Hun flyer with 
the fire of a gun 
mounted on an 
airplane. In so 
doing, he was 
probably the first 
to use the air- 
plane to combat 
enemy aircraft. 
Garros was captured early in the war 
and made his escape from a German 
prison camp, returning to France, 
shortly before the armistice was 
signed. 

At the beginning of the war, air- 
plane flight was uncertain and hazard- 
ous and was undertaken only in fair 
weather. 

Now there are machines carrying 
many passengers and heavy loads at 
high speeds in all weathers; and both 
the dirigible and the airplane have 
crossed the Atlantic in non-stop 
flights. 

The phenomenal development that 
took place during the years 1914-1919 
is the result of the intensive study and 
experimentation due to the war. Dur- 
ing this period, airplanes assumed a 
multitude of new functions, and for 
each use a special type of plane was 
necessary. 

If the pre-war airplane be likened to 
the pioneer one-lung automobile, poor- 
ly designed, overheavy and unreliable, 
then our present airplanes may be 
likened to the many kinds of high-pow- 
ered, efficient, and variously adapted 
motor cars of today. There are now 
great air-trucks able to carry a ton of 
supplies, and bombing planes each ca- 
pable of transporting .a ton of bombs 


Fifteen tons of plane and cargo—capable of 
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The NC-4 arriving at Plymouth, England 


far into enemy territory. There are 
high-powered air-racing cars—combat 
planes, having speed of nearly 200 
miles an hour. Instead of the uncom- 
fortable two-passenger airplane, there 
is now the glass-enclosed 14 to 20 pas- 
senger aerial limousine, with two or 
three pilots and several mechanics as 
crew. We have also at present spec- 
ially equipped reconnaissance and pho- 
tographic planes, with specially built 
automatic mapping cameras taking a 
hundred exposures without reloading, 
superseding the single snapshot, which 
only four years ago was taken by lean- 
ing over the side of the plane. And to- 
day there are flying telephone stations, 
with high-power radio telephone equip- 
ment, making it possible to converse 
directly with any ground station with- 
in a 200 mile radius and with other 
planes in rapid flight. 


T is no wonder Garros upon his re- 
turn to France said that, to be able 
again to join in the fight on the Hun 
in the air, he would be compelled to 
learn all over again. 

At the time Garros was taken prison- 
er, the airplane had been used in only 
two ways. Early in the war its superi- 
ority over cavalry scouts was recog- 
nized and it was used to ascertain the 


number and disposition of the enemy. 
The other use was that initiated by 
Garros, that is, combating the enemy 
to prevent him from obtaining informa- 
tion regarding the movements of the 
Allies. 

The design of new types of aircraft 
required the co-ordination of many va- 
ried types of investigation, ranging 
from that of the technical laboratory 
engineer to the final experiment ot 
the designing constructor. Interna- 
tional standardization and interchange 
of information served to hasten prog- 
ress. 

This interchange of information be- 
tween nation and nation was due to 
the war. Each Allied government was 
anxious as well as willing to render all’ 
service possible to each of its Allies. 
Such information would not have been 
exchanged freely during peace times. 
Consequently advances that might not 
have occurred even in fifteen years of 
peace were made in the four years of 
the war. 

The investigation of hundreds of 
types of aerofoils, the scientific compil- 
ation of information and observations, 
resulted in the standardization of wing 
curves of maximum efficiency for all 
ratios of weight carrying capacity to 
speed and power, of climbing speed to 
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flying speed. Propellers of all types 
and sizes were examined, tested, tabu- 
lated. 

This extensive theoretical work, car- 
ried on at numerous laboratories, 
formed the basis upon which the de- 
signer of the airplane made his cal- 
culations and decided the specifica- 
tions and characteristics of his particu- 
lar design. 


N Garros’ return, the reconnais- 
sance plane was increased in speed 
and power. It still carried a gun, but 
it was for defense only. Radio equip- 
ment kept it in constant communica- 
tion with the artillery. The direction 
and spotting of artillery fire was re- 
duced to an exact science. Various 
types of French and British planes 
were used for this purpose, including 
the Bristol, De Haviland, Caudron and 
others. The De Haviland 4, powered 
by a Liberty motor, was adopted for re- 
connaissance use and placed in produc- 
tion in the United States. 

The art of aerial photography was 
developed to a stage where hundreds 
of thousands of pictures per month 
were made of enemy positions. The 
organization of the photographic ser- 
vice was so perfected that the staff 
each day had at its disposal photo- 
graphic maps made up 
of photos taken but a 
few minutes before. 

The gun which Gar- 
ros had mounted on his 
plane to attack the 
aerial enemy was, on his return, carried 


on a special combat plane. And instead OUnderwood 


of going forth singly in search of 
Hun planes, the combat planes oper- 
ated in squadrons with military pre- 
cision and organization. The employ- 
ment of aerial acrobatics in a plane of 
extreme maneuverability brought about 
a new phase of warfare. 

Efficient co-operation of the planes 
in the squadron was impossible with- 
out means by which the commander 
could communicate his orders to the 
pilots of the other planes. Conse- 
quently there were made during the 
war very remarkable advances in radio 
telephony. 


HIS work, concerned with the de- 

velopment of radio telegraph and 
radio telephone equipment, is perhaps 
best known to the general public. Al- 
though the theory of radio telephony 
by means of vacuum tubes was known 
before we entered the war, the solution 
of problems of standardization and the 
production of trustworthy equipment 
sufficiently light in weight to be in- 
stalled aboard aircraft and operable by 
men of ordinary skill was indeed a 
tremendous work. Radio telephony 
over a distance of 150 nautical miles 
a a plane in flight was made pos- 
sible. 
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Production of vacuum tubes for 
transmitting and receiving radio sig- 
nals was brought up from a few hun- 
dred a year to an annual production 
of over a million tubes of standardized 
characteristics. Radio telegraph range 
from aircraft was brought up from a 
little over a hundred miles to over 
1,200 miles. This was the range of 
the apparatus of the NC-3 on her 
trans-Atlantic flight. 

There was also developed radio com- 
pass equipment for aircraft which made 
possible the taking of bearings within 
one or two degrees of accuracy on sta- 
tions 600 miles or more distant. 

The United States government 
adopted for combat and pursuit work 
the Lepere and the Loening biplanes, 
both of which are two seaters having 
a speed of over 135 miles per hour. 

The characteristics of the Lepere are 
as follows: motor, one Liberty 12; 
weight, empty, 2,460 pounds; with fuel, 














wnderaced 
This type travels 100 miles an hour 


crews, guns and ammunition, 3,665 
pounds; pounds per horsepower, 10.15; 
pounds per square foot of wing surface, 
9.33; speed at ground, 136 miles per 
hour; climb to 6,500 feet, 6 minutes. 
The Loening two-seater fighter, pow- 
ered by one 300 horsepower Hispano- 
Suiza motor, weighs but 1,130 pounds 
without load; and 2,600 pounds with 
fuel, crew, guns and ammunition. Its 
weight per horsepower is 8.7 pounds 
and weight per square foot of wing sur- 
face, 12.1 pounds. The ground speed 
is 143.5 miles an hour and it rises to 
6,500 feet in 5 minutes and 12 seconds. 


"THE bombing of enemy positions 

and the special requirements of that 
service demanded still another type of 
aircraft. For night use, long-range 
flying with heavy loads of bombs was 
required to carry destruction to enemy 
encampments, factories and railways. 
For daylight bombing raids, faster 
planes, with smaller carfying capacity 
and shorter range of operation, were 
found necessary. 

For naval warfare, a series of spe- 
cialized types were required for various 


services. Large seaplanes, heavily 
armed with guns and bombs, accounted 
for many Hun U-boats. Smaller pa- 
trol planes, equipped with long-distance 
communication, able to operate in all 
weathers, scoured the sea day after 
day, keeping the destroyers and sub- 
marine chasers informed as to sub- 
marine raiders. Midget planes, able 
to rise from the decks of battleships, 
having short-distance radio sets as a 
part of their equipment, were developed 
for the control of battleship fire. 

For heavy night bombing, the twin 
Liberty motored Martin machine was 
adopted by the U. S. Army. The de- 
mand for higher speeds and greater 
weight-carrying capacity, as well as 
endurance, light weight and reliability, 
was met by the development of several 
types of remarkable aviation engines. 
The outstanding American contribu- 
tion to aircraft engineering is the Lib- 
erty motor. It is of 12 cylinder V 
type, giving 400 horsepower at 1,750 
revolutions per minute. Its weight, 
complete, is 835 pounds. 
More than 16,000 of 
these motors were pro- 
duced during the cal- 
endar year of 1918. 

New instruments of 
navigation, communica- 
tion, and special equip- 
ment were developed 
side by side with the 
airplane and its power 
plant. Navigation of 
required new instruments 
to keep the pilot informed of 
his direction and location. Special 
compasses to indicate direction under 
all conditions of flight, unaffected by 
vibration of local magnetic influence, 
were required. For oversea flights, 
sextants which permit readings to be 
taken without reference to the horizon 
were developed. On the instrument 
board of the airplane there appeared 
a series of meters which kept the pilot 
informed as to the functioning of his 
motor, his speed, his fuel supply. Oxy- 
gen apparatus was designed to supply 
the aviator at high altitudes with the 
necessary proportion of oxygen. 





the air 


O indicate how varied and exten- 

sive the researches in this field were, 
there appears in the report of one aero- 
nautic research organization of the 
War Department as its contribution to 
America’s air power, the announcement 
of the successful solution of the follow- 
ine. development problems: a new and 
improved air speed indicator; a success- 
ful airplane compass; an automatic 
camera capable of taking one hundred 
pictures without reloading; a leak-proof 
fuel tank; a secret ultra-violet signal- 
ing system; a sextant using an ar- 
tificial horizon for rapid determination 
of position; a portable lighting system 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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BOXING 
RMY life undoubtedly gave great 
A impeces to all forms of physical 
training and one of the sports 
which felt this most forcibly was box- 
ing. When cleanly and properly hand- 
led there is nothing more healthful and 
invigorating than bouts with the 
padded gloves. Boxing always has 
been on a high plane in England and 
the reason that the game has fallen 
into disrepute in this country is that 
its management has too often been in 
the hands of irresponsible or dishonest 
persons.. From present indications it 
looks as if it might be revived more es- 
sentially as a sport than as a business. 
What is needed is some responsible 
governing body such as the National 
Sporting Club of London is on the 
other side of the water. The Anglo- 
Saxon always has been noted for his 
ability to use his fists where other na- 
tionalities preferred to resort to other 
weapons. Every boy should be taught 
the healthy art of self defense. Many 
good boxers were developed in the 
army and the amateur had more op- 
portunities to learn something about 
the game than he ever had had before. 
Some of the best professionals in the 
country were instructors at the train- 
ing camps. 
TENNIS 
When Gerald Patterson took the 
measure of Norman Brooks, on the 
courts at Wimbledon not long ago, he 
was hailed in England as a worlds 
champion. There are several tennis 
players in this country who will try 
to convince Mr. Patterson, at Forest 
Hills next month, that in any accept- 
ance of such a title he covered too 
much territory. The names of some 
of the dissenters are Johnston, Wil- 
liams, McLoughlin, Murray, Richards, 
Tilden and Kumagae. 


While Patterson was forehanded 
enough on the other side he is apt to 
be more or less backhanded over here, 
as that is said to be his weakest point 
and his rivals certainly will try it out. 
Neither does his service carry the fer- 
ocity which used to distinguish that 
of McLaughlin’s. All the same, any 
man who can go through a field of such 
players as Roper Barrett, Doust, Go- 
bert, Ritchie and Kingscote without 
any great difficulty, is a man entitled 
to the most earnest respect of the 
tennis world. 


Nevertheless Patterson and Brooks 
probably will spend a busy day on 
the courts when they encounter Johns- 
ton, who is as handy with a racquet 
as a Bolshevist with a bomb, or Mc- 





Laughlin, if the Red Comet of Cali- 
fornia can regain anything approaching 
his old form. There is no more fin- 
ished player than Williams when he 
is at the top of his game and those 
who scoff at the yellow peril never 
have seen Kumagae in action on the 
courts. The battle for the national 
tennis championship this year should 
be one of the greatest in the history 
of the game. 





RACING 


The meeting at Saratoga which opens 
this week holds greater promise for 
racing than the sport ever knew there, 
even in the golden days of the turf. 
And at Saratoga more than anywhere 
else in this country racing takes on its 
highest aspect of sport. Each year the 
little town slumbers peacefully until 
wakened by the thrumming beat of the 
hoofs of thoroughbreds and then it 
springs to life and attempts to make up 
for months of idleness by displaying 
feverish activity for a few short weeks. 
In the life of a city such as New York, 
racing is an unimpcertant artery, but 
it is the very heart of Saratoga. 

The greatest horses in the country 
will match their speed at this meeting 
for prizes worthy of their greatest ef- 
forts. Many of the stakes have a long 
racing history, and glory as well as gold 
is attached to the winning of them. The 
Saratoga Special, run for a trophy and 
the entrance fees, is the finest sporting 
race of the year. Other races for two- 
year-old are the Hopeful Stakes, worth 
$35,000, the United States and the 
Grand Union Stakes, worth $10,000 
each, and the Sanford Memorial. In 
competition for these such flyers as 
Man of War, unbeaten in five races: 
Brookholt, Bonny Mary, Panoply and 
Cobweb will sweep down the hame 
stretch to the accompaniment <‘ a 
roar of voices from the crowd. 





BASEBALL 

From early in the season John Mc- 
Graw of the Giants steadily has main- 
tained that Cincinnati was the club 
most dangerous to the pennant chances 
of New York. Ordinarily anyone ex- 
pressing the idea that the Reds might 
win a pennant would be the signal for 
the sweeping out of the padded cell. 
The answer appears to be that if it is 
desired for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle Patrick Moran 
should be engaged to manage the 
camel. Moran can develop a baseball 
club faster than a tropical marsh can 
develop malaria. The National league 
race now looks like a two club affair. 





McGraw’s pitching staff has been giv- 
ing him trouble all season. If he only 
could recall Mathewson and McGin- 
nity in their prime there would be no 
doubt as to where the flag would fly, 
but under present circumstances there 
is room for considerable debate. Un- 
less one team or the other cracks in the 
mean time the result of the National 
league championship may hinge largely 
on Cincinnati’s last eastern trip when 
the Reds and Giants are scheduled to 
play six games in three days at the 
Polo Grounds. 

Although the Chicago White Sox 
have gained a commanding lead, the 
race in the American league appears 
to be somewhat more open. The Chi- 
cago pitching staff has been going 
none too well and it is not impossible 
that the White Sox may yet be over- 
hauled by Cleveland, New York or 
even Detroit. On paper Cleveland 
looks like the strongest team in the 
league and the club appears to have 
taken a decided brace under the lead- 
ership of Tris Speaker. New York 
suffered from a most disastrous west- 
ern trip. The Yankees won only five 
games out cf seventeen on the road. 
During their stay at home they are 
apt to make up some of this lost 
ground. 





BATTLE SIGHT 

John Barleycorn, my jo, John 

So spirited and true, 

In other days I have always played 

The nineteenth hole with you, 

Those were the happy days, John, 

But they were long ago; 

lor you have vanished from the tea 

John Barleycorn, my jo. 

* * * 

Norman Ross of San Francisco 
wants to swim the English Channel. 
Norman may wish to accustom himself 
to water before returning to the United 
States. 

 e.2 

Mike O’Dowd is matched to box 

Mike Gibbons, for the middleweight 


title, on Labor Day. Anybody can 
pick the winner. Sure—Mike. 
s <-s 


Gibbons was once accused of waltz- 
ing several rounds with Packey Mc- 
Farland. He may find that O’Dowd 
doesn’t dance. 

Se i 

Baseball has a big advantage over 
the drama in that one set of scenery 
does for all nine acts. 

=. 2 

A Marathon race always has been 
convincing proof to us that some per- 
sons are willing to go a long way for 
exercise. 
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Barron, Renick and Ames, A. E. F., clearing hurdles in 200-meter final 
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Doughboy clears high bar in 
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America Win 
U pholds Traditions in | 


First American Eight at 
Leander Club Boat House on 
the Thames. 









Parcaut, HE sweeping vic- 
catch-as-catch-can tory of the Amer- 
» wrestler : 






Paddock, U. icans in the 
S., was first in Inter-Allied games 


“e es which were recently 
a a concluded at Joinville- 
le-Pont, France, has 
once again demonstrated to the world 
the athletic progess of the youth of 
the United States. As in the days of 
peace, Uncle Sam’s athletes used to 
carry off the honors in the Olympic 
meets, so in time of war they have 
proved that their supremacy in the 
world of sports is still unchallenged. 
In track and baseball, swimming, 
basket-ball, shooting and boxing, first 
places fell to the progress of American 
athletes with a regularity that filled 
America with pride in her sons. 

Sixty-six places in sixty-six events, 
including thirty-eight firsts, rolled up 
for the Yanks a total of 92 points. 
France, the nearest competitor, scored 
12; New Zealand with third with 6, 
Australia fourth with 5, Canada fifth 
with 4, and Greece last with 1. In 


» Sk 


- 


©Press Illustrating Service, Inc. : ; ; many of the sixty-six events the 
Duff, A. E. F., was first in Chateau Thierry Road Race Americans had no entries, which 
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k, U. S., receiving ball from line-out 






© Press Illustrating 
Service, Inc, 





Parcaut, U. S., 
with an arm and 
neck hold on 
Fristensky, 
Czecho-Slovak. 







| Mage ERS 
es viet a 


‘S high bar in fine form 





© Press Hlustrating Service, Inc. 

French Athletes parading before 25.- 
000 spectators in formal opening of 
Pershing Stadium. 


Wins Again 


ions in Allied Meet 












means that in several 
of the events they did : 
enter they captured all Teschner, U. 
three places. Clean ‘-, second in 100- 
sweeps were scored in eter race, 
the 200-meter hurdle, 
the running broad 
jump; the hop-step-and-jump, the 
pole vault, the discus throw, the shot- 
put, the rifle and pistol shooting, and 
the hand grenade throwing. 
Not a few men of the A. E. F. won 
* more than one place. Among the 
heaviest scorers for America were 
Norman Ross, the Oregon star, who 
had little competition in the swim- 
ming events, capturing four firsts; 
Charles W. Paddock, whose speed on 
the track was good for two firsts in 
the dashes; Robert I. Simpson, who 
won twice in the hurdles; and Ed- 
ward A. Teschner, who placed two 
seconds in the dashes and then, with 
Paddock and his mates, won the relay 
races. 























HE whole tale, however is not told 
by reciting the victories of the 
Americans in the field events. Italy Asher, U. S., knocked out Evens, Australia, in fifth round of bantamweight eveni 
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and France showed great strength in 
many events, in some of which the 
Americans did not place, even if they 
entered them, such as the various 
kinds of fencing, the horse jumping, 
and the cross-country run. Czecho- 
Slovakia took first place in rugby foot 
ball, Belgium won the water polo 
matches, France triumphed in golf, 
while France and Australia divided 
tennis honors. 

Moreover, Americans regretted while 
they sympathized with the attitude of 
England, the most respected rival, 
whose athletes did not enter the games 
at all, having no heart for play so soon 
after the four years of war. Of course 
it was true of all the Allies that their 
youth had been so depleted in the war 
that many of their stars of 1914 did 
not answer the rcll-call for the games 
of 1919. It is, there- 
fore, not solely due to 
the physical excellence 
of the A. E. F. that the 
Allies were unable to 
offer keener competi- 
tion. 

The clean _ sports- 
manship which pre- 
vailed at the games has 
done much, in the 
opinion of men who 
were present, to 
strengthen understand- 
ing between the com- 
peting nations. The 
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United States, second; James H. R. 
Wilton, New Zealand, third. Time, 50s. 

800-MrTER RuN—Daniel L. Mason, 
New Zealand, first; Earl Eby, United 


States, second; Philip M. Spink, 
United States, third. Time, 1m. 
55 2-5s. 


1,500-MretER Run—Clyde J. Stout, 
United States, first; Henri Arnaud, 
France, second; Helapierre, Canada, 
third. Time, 4m. 5 3-5s. 

MopiF1eED MARATHON—J. Vermeul- 
en, France, first; Fred Faller, United 
States, second; Danton Huet, France, 
third. Time, 55m, 11s. 

110-MeTEeR HicH HurpLEs—Robert 
I. Simpson, United States, first; Fred 
W. Kelly, United States, second; 
Harry E. Wilson, New Zealand, third, 
15 1-5 seconds. 





second; Madden, United States, third. 
Distance, 48 feet. 

PotE VauLtt—Fronin W. Floyd, 
United States, first; Louis Erwin, 
United States, second; Robert Har- 
wood, United States, third. 

PENTATHLON—Robert Le Gendre, 
U nited States, first; E. L. Vidal, United 
States, second; Andre, France, third. 

JAVELIN THRow—George Bronder, 
United States, first; H. Liversedge, 
United States, second; Eustathias Sir- 
ganos, Greece, third. 

Discus THrow—Charles Higgins, 
United States, first; R. L. Byrd, 
United States, second; James Duncan, 
United States, third. 

SHot Put—Edgar Caughey, United 
States, first; H. L. Liversedge, United 
States, second; Wallace Maxfield, 
United States, third. 
Distance, 44.08 feet. 


RELAY RACES 

E1cHut Hunprep 
METER RELAY— 
United States, first; 
Canada, second; Aus- 
tralia, third. Time, 
1:30 4-5. American 
Team: Charles W. 
Paddock, Marshall 
Haddock, E. A. Torkel- 
son, Edward A. Tesch- 
ner, 


doughbodys are return- SIXTEEN HUNDRED 
ing with a greater re- MeTtER RELAY— 
spect for French fists, United States, first; 
which won fifty-six Ste ei Australia, second; 
and ost ‘fifty-five @Underwood € Underwood France, third. Time 
matches with the General Pershing and President Poincare, of France, and French 3:20 4-5. American 


Americans, while they 
will entertain the high- 
est regard for a country whose men can 
fence like the Italians. And not a 
Yank but will agree with those who 
were responsible for the games that 
they were infinitely more success- 
ful than the eight hours daily drill 
which had been proposed to keep the 
A. E. F. in condition after the armis- 
tice was signed. ~ 

It was peculiarly fitting that Amer- 
ica, the country whose young men are 
most devoted to athletics, should have 
been the host at Pershing Stadium: 
and the A. E. F. certainly thinks it 
was peculiarly fitting that victory 
should rest on the American standard. 

The summary follows: 

110-MeETER HicH HurpLes—Robert 
Paddock; United States, first; E. A. 
Teschner, United States, second; J. A. 
Howard, Canada, third. Time, 10 4-5s. 

200-MreTeR Hurpites—Robert I. 
Simpson, United States, first; William 
F. Sylvester, United States, second; 


|| Meredith House, United States, third. 


|| 24 4-5 seconds. 


i 
i} 


400-METER RuNn—Earl A. Eby, 


'| United States, first; Philip M. Spink. 


officials on way to Inter-Allied games 


200-MeTteR Hurpites—Robert I. 
I, Simpson, United States, first; Wil- 
liam F. Sylvester, United States, sec- 
ond; Meredith House, United States, 
third. 24 4-5 seconds. 


FIELD EVENTS. 


Cross Country Run—Jean Ver- 
meulen, France, first; Auguste Broos, 
Belgium, second; Gaston Heuet, 
France, third. Time, 31:38 4-5. 

RUNNING Hicn Jump—Clinton Lar- 
sen, United States, first; Andre Labat, 
France, Rice Templeton, United States, 
tied second. Height, 6 feet, 1 inch. 

RUNNING BroaD JumMp—Sol Butler, 
United States, first; H. T. Worthing- 
ton, United States, second; L. R. John- 
son, U nited States, third. Distance, 24 
feet, 914 inches. 

STANDING Broap Jump—William 
E. Taylor, United States, first; James 
W. Humphries, United States, second; 
Emile Moran, France, third. Dis- 
tance, 9.37 feet. 

Hop, STEP AND JumMp—Prem, United 
States, first; Bender, United States, 


Team: Edward Camp- 
bell, J. Meehan, Earl 
A. Eby, Edward A. Teschner. 
Mepitey Retay Race—United 
States, first; Australia, second; France, 
third. Time, 7:43. American Team: 
Carl F. Haas, William C. Grey, F. F. 
Campbell, Edward A. Teschner. 


RIDING 

Horse Ripinc Inpivipuat CompE- 
TITION—Commandant Joseph De Sor- 
as, France, first; Lieutenant Colonel 
H. D. Chamberlain, United States, 
second; Major Mord, Belgium, third. 

Horse Ripinc Prize Jumpinc In- 
DIVIDUAL—Major Laggero, Ubertalin, 
Italy, first; Major Filip Jacob, Ru- 
mania, second; Major Ittore Caffar- 
atti, Italy, third. 

PRIZE JUMPING Pairs—Italy, first; 
Italy, second; France, third. 


FENCING 
Forts Inprvipvat—Nadio Nadi, 
Italy, first; D. P. Pizuemal, second; A. 
Tunthier, France, third. 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Legion Posts Are Keeping Faith 


Meet Peace Problems With War Spirit 


ORE than 2,000 local posts are 
the living cells in The Amer- 
ican Legion’s tissues of mem- 

bership today. If they are active, if 
they pulsate with a vitality which 
makes them at once aggressive and 
compelling, then the 250,000 American 
veterans of the Great War, whom these 
posts unite, represent not merely a fig- 


ure of six digits but a great potential’ 


force in peace-time America. 

Local posts of The American Legion 
are up and doing—they are on the job 
throughout the country. They are 
meeting squarely their responsibilities; 
they are keeping faith with the Consti- 
tution in their democracy, their free- 
dom from partisanship 


that if their demands were not granted 
within that time, all ice wagons and 
milk wagons would stop deliveries and 
that there would not be a sing! means 
of transportation in operation in 
Omaha. 

“That is not all. A man came up 
to me yesterday and said that the red 
flag of anarchy would be carried down 
Farnam Street in a parade in July. 
Now what are you going to do with 
that red flag if it does appear?” 

“Tear it down and tramp on it,” 
yelled several members of the Legion. 

“T told that-man that he was wrong 
in thinking that any red flag would 
ever appear on Farnam Street,” the 


the Plundering Plutocrats Beware,” 
was sent through the mail to Oakland 
Post No. 1 in Oakland, Cal., a few 
weeks ago. Pasted to the bottom of 
the crude note was a newspaper 
clipping telling of a bomb recently re- 
ceived by the <listrict attorney of San 
Francisco. 

Oakland Post No. 1 had a meeting, 
organized an armed force of 200 ex- 
service men to co-operate with the 
police in the event of any I. W. W. 
outbreaks, and made this answer to 
the senders of the threatening letier: 
“The American Legion in Oakland is 
determined to see that no lawless ele- 
ment gets control of this city. We feel 

it just as much our 





and politics, and in 
their zeal to exemplify 
a one hundred per cent. 
Americanism; they are 
invariably planning 
and working for the 
best interests of their 
communities, “sancti- 
fying their comrade- 
ship in mutual helpful- 


ness,” 

These deductions 
are announced with 
satisfaction at Na- 


tional Headquarters, 
where a study has just 
been made of reports 





Alabama Posts support campaign for Hall of Fame. 
Iowa Post receives gift from Spanish War Veterans. 
San Francisco Posts working for good roads. 


Llalden, Mass., Post seeks employment bureau for dis- 
charged ex-service mei. 


Stockton, Cal., Post act against alien slackers. 


Douglas County Post, Omaha, Nebraska, averts threatened 
ved flag parade. 


California Posts arrange fete for women workers. 


obligation to perform 
this duty at home as it 
was for us to defend 
the flag in the trenches 
of France.” 

Veterans in the local 
post at Stockton, Cal, 
have taken action on 
the cases of 4,100 men 
in their territory, who, 
in the first and second 
registrations under the 
selective draft law, 
claimed and received 
exemption on the single 
ground that they were 
not citizens of the 
United States. The 








from local posts in all 
parts of the country. 

Many dire predictions have been 
made concerning persons who are so 
lacking in good sense as to risk waving 
a red flag in front of a bull. Flirting 
the crimson emblem of “Red” Bolshev- 
ism in the face of an American Legion 
post is not exactly in good form, 
either. 

On the night of June 25, Mayor 
Smith, of Omaha, Nebraska, assem- 
bled the members of Douglas County 
Post to remind them of that part of 
the constitution adopted at St. Louis, 
which pledges The American Legion 
to defense of the Constitution of the 
United States, maintenance of law and 
order, and the suppression of anarchy. 


| WAS waited on by a committee 

representing organized labor in 
Omaha this afternoon,” the mayor an- 
nounced to his audience of 1,000 ex- 
service men, “and I was told that if 
the demands of the unions were not 
met within the next twenty-four hours, 
then they would proceed with the 
carrying out of a campaign which 
would make the Winnipeg riots pale 
into insignificance. I was informed 


mayor continued. “A wave of anarchy 
has touched Omaha and we've got to 
stop it. We have no state militia. 
The police force would be inadequate 
in an emergency. So, before I leave 
this meeting ‘tonight, I’m going to 
obtain from your chairman a roster 
of The American Legion and if dis- 
turbances arise, I’m going to ask you 
men of the Legion to help maintain 


order. Can I count on The American 
Legion?” 
Douglas County post shouted, 


“We'll say you can!” 

Before they adjourned the members 
passed a resolution that everything 
savoring of anarchy which might arise 
in the territory covered by Douglas 
post should be put down immediately 
and firmly. 

In passing it is significant to note 
that the red flag did not parade down 
Farnam Street in Omaha on any day 


in July. 


AN envelope containing a piece of 

coarse wrapping paper bearing 
the inscription, in red ink applied with 
a Chinese writing brush, “Flunkeys for 


American Legion, as 
typified in this particular post, de- 
mands that all these foreigners who do 
not take steps immediately to become 
American citizens shall be refused em- 
ployment by the city and county of- 
ficials. The veterans go further; they 
ask all real Americans to refuse pat- 
ronage to business houses and employ- 
ers who hire men who have not tried 
to qualify for citizenship. 

“These foreigners would not fight 
for the country where they live,” the 
Stockton post resolution says, “but re- 
mained in the United States to earn 
from three to seven dollars a day while 
the American was in the trenches at 
$30 a month. Many of these aliens 
are still working at good paying jobs 
while our discharged ex-service men, 
in many cases, have to take whatever 
work at whatever wages they can find. 
The time has come to teach a lesson 
that America should be run by Amer- 
icans and for Americans.” 


A DETROIT newspaper advised 

the “Reds” in that city to have a 
quiet, orderly celebration of July 4. 
“If they try to get rough,” the news- 
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paper said, “well—Detroit is going to 
have a reserve police force which 
makes any previous protective meas- 
ures sink into insignificance. More 
than 1,000 Bolsheviki bouncers with 


ready rifles, cartridge belts and every-_ 


thing will be on Belle Island all day, 
but they could be hustled across the 
river on short notice in case any need 
for them should arrive. The Bolshe- 
viki bouncers referred to are the re- 
turned soldiers of the 339th Infantry, 
‘Detroit’s Own,’ who went all the way 
to arctic Russia to preserve the peace 
against the Reds and who have al- 
ready joined The American Legion in 
a body and pledged themselves at any 
time to be ready to fight Bolshevism 
in the United States.” 

Out in Iowa the veterans of Liberty 
Post No. 18 in the town of Poca- 
hontas were incensed greatly at the 
action of a newspaper editor who re- 
ferred, in one of his editorials, to re- 
turned national service men as “a 
gang of hoodlums.” They paid their 
respects to the editor in a set of resolu- 
tions which addressed him in the fol- 
lowing language: “We firmly believe 
that we have amongst us in the Grand 
Old State of Iowa, a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, a trouble maker of the worst 
sort, a thing in the form of a man, 
who has been and is still allowed to 
live under the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes, the honor of which we all 
pledged our lives to uphold and for 
which many of our brothers in arms 
made the supreme sacrifice.” 

In Alabama the local posts of The 
American Legion have pledged their 
support in leading a campaign to raise 
funds for the erection of a large marble 
memorial building to include a Hall 
of Fame in which the name of every 
national service man from Alabama 
will be recorded in letters of gold. 
Similar action has been taken by the 
State branch of the Legion in New 
Jersey where the posts are co-operat- 
ing in plans to erect in the city of 
Newark a memorial building dedicated 
to soldiers of the Great War. 


ALOCaAL post in Malden, Mass., 
has voted to work for three 
things: Increased appropriation by the 
city for disabled veterans; a bronze 
tablet in memory of the national 
service men who did not come back 
from France; and the establishment 
of a city employment bureau for the 
benefit of discharged soldiers, sailors 
and marines. 

Members of the Lawrence, Mass., 
post have come out for increased pay 
for teachers in public schools in that 
city. 

Posts organized in San Francisco 
recently conducted a vigorous cam- 
paign to get all former service men to 
register in an election authorizing 
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bonds for the construction of good 
roads. Highway construction, it was 
recognized, would provide employment 
for a large number of discharged 
service men who had been unable to 
find jobs. Furthermore, the San Fran- 
cisco posts are of the opinion that 
without good local highways much of 
the Legion’s program for legislation to 
bring about government reclamation 
of arid and cut-over timber land would 
be rendered ineffective. 

The San Francisco posts have also 
voted to co-operate with the War 
Camp Community Service in arrange- 
ments for a grand fete to be held this 
month in honor of women war work- 
ers, the wives, mothers, sisters and 
sweethearts who worked at home to 
maintain the splendid morale of the 
American armies overseas. “The 
American Legion should be foremost 
in rendering tribute to these women,” 
the local posts in that city have de- 
cided. 

A remarkable example of the cor- 
dial feeling that exists between the 
Legion, as the youngest veterans’ or- 
ganization in America, and the Span- 
ish War Veterans has been reported 
from the Iowa State branch. Lawton 
Camp of the Spanish War Veterans in 
Des Moines has turned over to the 
Iowa members of the Legion a bal- 
ance of $1,400 from a coffee fund 
raised two years ago to provide sup- 
plies for Iowa troops overseas. No 
strings are attached to the gift. The 
men who went to war in 98 have made 
this contribution to assist the Legion 
in reaching Iowa’s one hundred thou- 
sand veterans of the war with Ger- 
many by organizing local posts in each 
county seat and sizable town in the 
State. 


Jt has not taken the local posts long 
to discover that one of the best 
ways to organize a stick-together asso- 
ciation of veterans is to have frequent 
get-together social meetings. A post 
in Alabama, announcing a picnic for 
July 4th, worded its invitation as fol- 
lows: “There is to be a big picnic for 
every man in uniform whether he went 
overseas or not. The attendance of 
every man’s girl with a basket of lunch 
is desired. The picnic will be a suc- 
cess if the women folks attend—it 
won't be if they don’t.” 

At these informal gatherings of the 
ex-service men and their friends, the 
spirit of The American Legion is kept 
alive. “We take this stand,” said 
Chaplain John W. Inzer, speaking toa 
local post in Birmingham, Ala., re- 
cently: “What is the use of fighting 
and dying, suffering and wading, cold 
and hungry, through the mud for the 
sake of democracy if we are going to 
sit down and let a lot of long-eared 
politicians, wild-eyed profiteers and 


mangy Bolsheviki run the country? 
‘Patriotism is the thing that we shall 
perpetuate. The spirit that made us 
fight and win the war will guide The 
American Legion. It is an anti-traitor 
alliance. The only place in the United 
States for the crazed agitator, the 
profiteer and the Bolshevik is the 
burying ground.” 

Stewart Edward White, author and 
formerly commander of Battery D, 
104th Field Artillery, known as “The 
Grizzlies,” expressed the same thought 
in his letter to the men of his former 
command when they met to organize 
Los Angeles Post. 

“The formation, and especially the 
after-conduct of this American Legion 
is part of your war job,” Major White 
wrote. “According as you conduct it 
you will retain the higher self-respect 
you have so hardly won. If you go at 
it in the same spirit with which you 
enlisted and carry it through for un- 
selfish ends, then you can still con- 
tinue to look yourself in the face. If 
you allow it to get into the hands of 
schemers, or worse still, if you at- 
tempt to use it for personal or selfish 
ends, then you will be in exactly the 
same position that you would have 
occupied had you thrown over all dis- 
cipline the day of the armistice.” 


The French had a gun that would 
shoot 100 miles and could be put into 
position in an hour, according to testi- 
mony in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The gun was ready for action at the 
time the armistice was signed. 





The flying circuses which the air 
service has been staging in parts of 
the country to create interest in the 
service have caused alert business men 
to start promoting civilian air circuses 
as local enterprises. One enterprise 
already reported in Washington dis- 
patches offers former aviators $100 a 
week. The War Department will not 
be able to maintain the air patrol on 
the Mexican border and other air proj- 
ects as planned unless Congress comes 
to the rescue with funds. 





The Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee will within a few days begin 
hearings upon a permanent military 
policy for the United States. 





Soldiers and sailors of the Allies 
who have seen at least three months’ 
fighting service are eligible to wear the 
French victory medal of bronze. 





Major-General Clarence R. Edwards 
in a letter to the War Department 
says that from observations in Boston 
there are growing signs that the pub- 
lic esteem in which the soldier uni- 
form was held during the war is dis- 


appearing. 
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“There’s an- 
other two million 
men just arrived 
from the base, sir.” 

“Well, give 
them tea, ser- 
geant.” — Frag- 
ments from France, No. 7. 








Flatbush—‘“Hello, old man! Back 
from the war, hey?” 

Bensonhurst—‘‘Surest 
know.” 

“Got your old job back?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m walking the floor at 
night with the baby and taking the 
wife’s dog out for a walk in the day- 
time.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


thing you 





The colonel beckoned to his orderly. 
“Smith, I wish you’d ride into the 
town and get the correct time.” 

“Why, sir,” Smith hesitated, “I 
haven’t a watch.” 

“A watch, a watch,” the colonel 
roared. “What in the name of sense 
do you want a watch for? Write it 
down on a piece of paper, man.”’— 
Pathfinder. 





A long and patient but vain effort 
on the part of a khaki-clad driver to 
induce a mule, drawing what appeared 
to be a load of laundry, through the 
gateway of a local hospital afforded 
considerable amusement to the boys 
who were watching the proceedings. 
The mule would do anything but pass 
through the gateway. 

“Want any ’elp, chum?” shouted 
one of the boys to the driver, as he 
rested a moment. 

“No,” replied the driver, “but I'd 
like to know how Noah got two of 
these blighters into the Ark!”—Tit- 
Bits. 





Fair Overseas Visitor: “And, my 
dear, they’re just the cleanest boys you 
ever saw. It must have been the day 
they sent their things to the laundry, 
for the major took us all over the 
barracks and there wasn’t a sheet or 
pillow slip in sight anywhere! And 
not even a speck of linen in the mess 
hall!”—The Stars and Stripes. 





“That injured 
soldier will never 
be able to hold 
down a clerk’s job 
again.” 

“Has he lost his 
writing hand?” 

“No, but his 
pen ear is gone.”—Ontario Post. 








The initial joke contest, be- 
ginning July 1, ends with the 
present issue. 

THe Lecion WEEKLY will 
continue to use jokes and pay 
for those that are acceptable. 
For the best received each week, 
not exceeding fifty words, five 
dollars will be paid; for the 
second best, three dollars; for 
all jokes accepted payment will 
be made. Manuscripts will not 
be returned. 

The prizes for the jokes which 
were published in the issue of 
July 18 are awarded as fol- 
lows: 

Thomas H. Bolshaw, Chi- 
cago; William R. Hart, Iowa 
City, Iowa; Roscoe R. Rudder, 
Williamsburg, Ky. 











Visitor: “The hamlet of Mudville 
says it was a division from their town 
that broke the Hindenburg line.” 

Native: “Ain’t they the awful 
liars! It was the division from this 
town. Mudville had only three men 
in that division and we had at least a 
dozen.” —Judge, 





General Pershing was astonished to 
receive last month from a New York 
vaudeville manager a five-figure offer 
to deliver short daily war-talks in the 
vaudeville houses throughout America. 

The general did not reply to this 
telegram, but a fortnight went by. 
Then the vaudeville man wired again: 

“Have you entertained my propo- 
sition?” 

“No,” General Pershing wired back. 
“Your proposition has _ entertained 
me.”—New York Globe. 





“T hear Senator Bulger has a won- 
derful plan for giving jobs to returned 
soldiers.” 

“What is it?” 

“Why, he would have money ap- 
propriated for erecting memorial 
monuments in every county in the 
United States, and then put the sol- 
diers to work building them.”—Life. 





Mother—“Did you wipe your feet, 
dear?” 

Junior Gob—“Aw, what’s the use of 
bein’ in the Navy if you hafta wipe 
your feet?” —Judge. 


An American sol- 
dier brought in a = 
German prisoner and ° 
found the fellow had. = 
a pocketful of French) 3 
money. The Ameri- Sh 4 
can looked at the rte “i ms 
money, thought of 
the fine restaurants in Paris and then, 
tapping the German on the shoulder, 
said: 

“Kamerad, kanst du craps schut- 
zen?”’—Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 








I have just returned from France. 

150 people have asked me what the 
gold stripes mean. 

500 have asked whether or not the 
average German was a brutal type— 
“do they look different from other 
people, | mean?” 

1009 have said, “You must have 
seen some awful sights!” and de- 
manded gory details. 

3497 have hinted archly at entang- 
ling alliances with French maidens. 

48,673 have remarked, “It was a 
wonderful experience, wasn’t it?” 

1 has gripped my hand and said a 
bit huskily: ‘Well, son—Oh, son, but 
it’s good to see you again.” 

1 has held me in her arms and cried 
a bit and seen that I had my favorite 
dessert after dinner. 

1 has said and done a number of 
things that are no one’s business but 
her’s and mine. 

1 has put muddy paws on my new 
uniform and nearly wagged his tail off 
trying to tell me that he’s glad to see 
me.—Judge. 





Corporal: ‘“What’s the matter? You 
look more scared than when you were 
bucking the Hindenburg line.” 

Private: “I’m getting ready to go 
inside to ask the boss for my old job 
back.” —Life. 

An officer of the A. E. F. relates the 
following: 

“We had a bunch of negro troops on 
board and it was a terrible experience 
to them, as most of them had never 
been away from home before. They 
were very religious 
and used to pray all 
over the ship. One 
big buck held a 
prayer right outside 
my window thus: ‘O 
Lord, if Thou doesn’t ¢ 
do another thing on 
this trip, call this ocean to attention.’ ” 
—Everybody’s. 
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The State of Nebraska will pay 
railroad fare for former Nebraska sol- 
diers now in New York who wish to 
return to their own State. There are 
800 jobs awaiting Nebraska ex-sol- 
diers. 





Four American aviators have been 
added to the list of Army air service 
aces. They are Captain Victor H. 
Strahn, Captain Everett R. Cook, 
First Lieutenant William T. Badham, 
and Captain Leonard C. Hammond. 
The number of aces is now 69. 





In the residence of Mrs. Wm. C. 
Eustis, in Washington, recently, an 
organization was formed of the women 
relatives of officers and men of the 
Army and Navy. “The American 
Women’s Legion of the Great War” 
is the tentative title adopted. Those 
eligible to membership include wives, 
mothers, sisters and daughters of those 
officially named as next of kin of men 
who servied in the military and naval 
establishment during the war with 
Germany. 





America has the heaviest increase of 
taxation resulting from the war of any 
of the Allies, according to the calcula- 
tions of financial specialists on the 
American Peace Commission. It is 
stated that figures gathered upon the 
relative taxations resulting from the 
war show that France and Italy in- 
creased their taxation about 6 per cent., 
Great Britain about 1100 per cent. 
and the United States 2000 per cent. 





American ships are now sailing all 
the seas of the world, announces the 
United States Shipping Board. 





Legislation designed to help the dis- 
charged soldier who desires to make 
his home in the city as well as the 
soldier who wishes to take up farm- 
ing has been recommended by Secre- 
tary Baker in testimony before the 
House Public Lands Committee. 

“While I do not wish to state that 
I am not in favor of the Homestead 
plan,” said Mr. Baker, “it may be well 
for Congress to follow this up with 
some legislation designed to aid sol- 
diers wishing to live in the cities.” 





Massachusetts has put into effect a 
law granting a bonus of $100 to each 
service man. Bonds to the amount of 
$20,000,000 will be issued. 


“We shall stand for principles in 
politics, and not policies in politics,” 
said Mrs. Katherine Prager following 
her election as chairman of the wom- 
an’s auxiliary of a Grand Rapids, 
Mich., post of the American Legion. 








WHO IS THIS MAN? 


This soldier was killed at 
Verdun about November 7, 
1918. Beyond the fact that he 
was a member of the Sixteenth 
Infantry, First Division, noth- 
ing is known about him. He 
had no identification tag or 
marks of any kind, except this . 
picture of himself and three 
more of himself with his family. 

ThE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY will publish the photo- 
graphs or the facts of any such 
cases if they are sent to the 
Editor. 











A reservist in the Navy may now, 
on his own request, be transferred to 
the regular establishment to serve out 
the unexpired portion of his enrollment 
and will receive the same pay and al- 
lowances as now provided for men 
“shipping over” after a four year en- 
listment. 


Eighty United States mine sweepers 
are helping to clear away the great 
“mine barrage’ in the North Sea. 
This mine area is 200 miles long and 
45 miles wide. Eighty per cent. of 
the mines are American. The big hunt 
is dangerous work. Several ships have 
already been damaged, several seamen 
wounded and one officer killed. 





A musket, carried in the American 
Revolution by Capt. Josiah Parris, 
and fired once every Fourth of July 
since then, was this year fired at the 
Parris homestead in Paris by Edward 
L. Parris, former assistant district at- 
torney of New York, grandson of the 
Revolutionary soldier. 





Sergt. John B. White, Co. G, 28th 
Inf., First Division, is carrying five 
gold chevrons on his right arm for 63 
wounds. He wears the D. S. C., and 
the Croix and was cited three times. 
His home is in Spartansburg, S. C. 





Persons in the military service are 
permitted by General Orders No. 82, 
current series, to publish articles on 
military subjects which contain nothing 
of a nature confidential or prejudicial 
to discipline. However, articles that 
aim to instruct service men profession- 
ally must pass through the adjutant 
general’s hands. 





In writing the war department to 
ship personal effects of a soldier, the 
following information must be given: 
applicant’s military status, circum- 
stances under which the effects were 
placed at the point from which to be 
shipped; whether shipped thereto at 
public expense, and under what au- 
thority; and a copy of the travel 
order that took the soldier away from 
the place where the effects are. 





The Red Cross has-special hospitals 
at Neuilly and Cannes, France, for 
nurses who are out of health. 





There are now 56,250 wounded sol- 
diers receiving special vocational train- 
ing in 40 army hospitals in the United 
States. 


Women who served as clerks and 
dietitians in the Army Nurses Corps 
have so far been unable to collect the 
$60 bonus which nurses and service 
men have received upon discharge. 
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AMERICAN LEGION DIRECTORY 


| National and Local Representatives of the Legion 








Joint National Executive Committee of Thirty-four 


Henry D. Linpsey, TEX., Chairman 
BENNETT C. Ciark, Mo., Vice-Chairman 
RUBY D. GARRETT, MO. 


WILLIAM S. BEAM, N. C. 


CHARLES H. BRENT, N FRED J. A. ed OKLA. HENRY LEONARD, D. C. 
WILLIAM H. BROWN, CONN. ROY C. i ME. THOM 3 \ MHALES. a 
G. EDWARD BUXTON, JR., R. I. J. F. ERBERT. MASS. OGDEN MILLS, JR., N. 
RICHARD DERBY, N. Y. C. "4 § iorEM AN, OKLA EDWARD MYERS, PA. 
FRANKLIN D’OLIER, PA RED B. HUMPHREYS, N. MEX. RICHARD PATTERSON 

H. EVRIDGE, TE JOHN W. INZER, ALA wey.. G. PRICE, JR., PA 


L. 
MILTON FOREMAN, ILL. 


STUART S. JANNEY, MD. 


LUKE LEA, TENN. 


A. RITCHIE, N. Y 


Eric FIsHER Woop, Pa., 
Gaspar G. Bacon, N. Y., Treasurer 


Secretary 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR., N. Y. 
DALE SHAW, IOWA. 

ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, ILL. 
DANIEL G. STIVERS, MONT. 

as J. SULLIVAN, WASH. 


|e 
GEORGE A. WHITE, OREGON. 
GEORGE H. WOOD, OHIO. 





The American Legion. 
you? 


The American Legion 





Get in touch with your local post. 


to your State War Risk Officer of The American Legion. 


RETURNING SOLDIERS 


You helped give the Hun all that was coming to him. Have you got everything that is coming to 
Have you had any trouble with your War Risk Allotment or Allowance, Quartermaster or Navy 
Allotment, Compensation, Insurance, Liberty Bonds, Bonus, Travel Pay, Back Pay? 


is ready to help straighten out your accounts. 


If there is no local post, write to your state chairman. 


Write in care of your State Secretary. 


Join 


Write or tell your troubles 








ALABAMA—Chairman, Bibb Graves, Mont- 
gomery; Secretary, Leroy Jacobs, Care Jacobs 
Furniture Co., Birmingham. 

ArIzoNA—Chairman, Andrew P. Martin, 
Tucson; Secretary, D. A. Little, Florence. 

ARKANSAS—Chairman, J. J. Harrison, 207 
W. 3rd St., Little Rock; Secretary, Granville 
Burrow, Little Rock. 

Ca.iForntA—Chairman, Henry G. Mathew- 
son, Flood Bldg., San Francisco; Secretary, 
E. E. Bohlen, 926 Flood Bldg., San Francisco. 

Cotorapo—Chairman, H. A. Saidy, Colo- 
rado Springs; Secretary, Morton M. David, 
401 Empire Bldg., Denver. 

ConneEcticut—Chairman, Alfred A. Phil- 
lips, Jr., 110 Glenbrook Road, Stamford; 
Secretary, Judge W. J. Malone, Bristol. 

District oF CotumBia—Chairman, E. 
Lester Jones, 833 Southern Bldg., Washington; 
Secretary, Howard Fisk, 833 Southern Bldg., 
Washington. 

DELAWARE—Chairman, Geo. N. Davis, 909 
Market St., Wilmington; Secretary, T. K. 
Carpenter, "Du Pont Bldg., Room 1154, 
Wilmington. 

FLorma—Chairman, S. L. Lowry, Jr., 
Citizens Bank Bldg., Tampa; Secretary, J.T. 
Wiggington, 818 15th St., Miami. 

Grorcra—Chairman, Walter Harris, care of 
Harris, Harris & Whitman, Macon; Secretary, 
Baxter Jones, Citizens & Southern Bank, 
Macon. 

Hawau—Chairman, Lawrence Judd, care of 
T. H. Davis & Co., Ltd., Honolulu; Secretary, 
J. P. Morgan, Box 188, Honolulu. 

Ipano—Chairman, E. C. Boom, Moscow; 
Secretary, Laverne Collier, Pocatello. 

Ittrnois—Chairman, George G. Seaman, 
Taylorville; Secretary, Earl B. Searcy, 205-206 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

InpIANA—Chairman, Raymond S. Springer, 
Connersville; Secretary, L. Russell Newgent, 
518 Hume Monsur Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Chairman, Mathew A. Tinley, Coun- 
cil Bluffs; Secretary, John MacVicar, 1100 
Fleming Bldg., Des Moines. 

Kansas—Chairman, W. A. Phares, 519 
Sweiter Bldg., Wichita; Secretary, Neale E. 
Akers, care of Board of Commerce, 135 N. 
Market St., care of Board of Commerce, 
Wichita. 

Kentucky—Chairman, Attilla Cox, 714 
Inter-Southern Building, Louisville; Secretary, 
ad A. Sachs, 534 West Jefferson St., Louis- 
ville. 


State Officers 


Louistana—Chairman, T. Semmes Walms- 
ley, 721 Hibernia Bank of Louisiana, New 
Orleans; Secretary, Geo. H. H. Pratt, 804 
Gravier St., New Orleans. 

Manre—Cheirmen, A. L. Robinson, 85 
Exchange St., Portland; Secretary, James L. 
Boyle, 184 Water St., Augusta. 

Maryitanp—Chairman, James A. Gary, 
Jr., 4 Hoen Bldg., Baltimore; Secretary, 
Alex. Randall, 4 Hoen Bldg., Baltimore. 

Massacnusetts—Chairman, John F. J. 
Herbert, 749 Pleasant St., Worcester; Secre- 
tary, Leo A. Spillane, 84 State St., Boston. 

Micatcan—Chairman, George C. Waldo, 
Detroit; Secretary, Lyle D. Tabor, 312 Moffatt 
Bldg., Detroit. 

Mrynesota—Chairman, Harrison Fuller, 
care of St. Paul Despatch, St. Paul; Secretary, 
George G. Chapin, 603 Guardian Life Bldg., 
St. Paul. 

Misstssrppi—Chairman, Alexander Fitz- 
hugh, Vicksburg; Secretary, Edward S. Butts, 
Vicksburg. 

Missourt—Chairman, Gen. H. C. Clark, 
Jefferson City; Secretary, Edward J. Cahill, 
Secretary Public Service Commission, Jeffer- 
son Ciiy. 

Montana—Chairman, Charles E. Pew, 
care of Wright & Pew, Helena; Secretary, Ben. 
W. Barnett, 1014 Bedford St., Helena. 

NEBRASKA—Chairman, John G. Maher, 
Old Line Insurance Co., Lincoln; Secretary, 
Hugh C. Robertson, 724 First National Bank 
Bldg., Omaha. 

New HampsutrE—Chairman, Frank Knox, 
Manchester; Secretary, Walter J. Hogan, 
Manchester. 

New Jersey—Chairman, 
776 Broad St., Newark; Secretary, 
Goldingay, 776 Broad St., Newark. 

New Mexico—Chairman — Charles M. 
DeBremon, Roswell; Secretary, Harry Howard 
Dorman, Santa Fe. 

New Yorx—Chairman, Ogden L. Mills, 
140 Nassau St., New York; Secretary, Wade 
H. Hayes, 140 Nassau St., New York. 

Norta Carotrsa—Chairman, C. K. Bur- 
gess, 107 Commercial Bank Bldg., Raleigh; 
Secretary, C. A. Gosney, Raleigh. 

Norta Daxota—Chairman, Julius Baker, 
419 N. P. Ave., Fargo; Secretary, J. P. 
Williams, 419 N. P. Ave., Fargo. 


Hobart Brown, 
Thomas 


Oxn1o—Chairman, F. C. Galbraith, Adj. 
Gen. Office, State House, Columbus; Secretary, 


Chalmers R. Wilson, Adj. Gen. Office, State 
House, Columbus. 
OKLAHOMA—Chairman, Ross N. Lillard, 


Oklahoma City; Secretary, J. T. Dortch, Oil 
Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma City. 

OrEGon—Chairman, E. J. Eivers, 444% 
Larrabee St., Portland; Secretary, Dow V. 
Walker, care of Multnomah Club, Portland. 

PuitreprneE IsLtanps—Chairman, Robt. R. 
Landon, Manila; Secretary, Amos D. Haskell, 
Manila. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chairman, George F. Tyler, 
121 S. Sth St., Philadelphia; Secretary, 
Guilliaem Aertson, 121 S. 5th St., Philadelphia. 

Ruope Istanp—Chairman, Alexander H. 
Johnson, City Hall, Providence; Secretary, 
James E. Cummiskey, Crompton. 

SoutH CARoOLINA—Chairman, 
Walker, Columbia; Secretary, Ben 
32 West Evans St., Florence. 

Souta Daxota—Chairman, T. R. Johnson, 
Sioux Falls; Secretary, C. J. Harris, 212 Boya 
Greeley Bldg., Sioux Falls. 

TENNESSEE—Chairman, Roan Waring, Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Co. Bldg., Memphis; 
Secretary, Wm. G. Bacon, Goodbar Bldg., 
Memphis. 

Texas—Chairman, Claude 
San Antonio; Secretary, J. A. Belger, 
Texas. 

Uraun—Chairman, Wesley E. 
Bldg., Salt Lake City; Secretary, 
Robertson, 409 Ten Boston Bldg., 
City. 

Vircrn1a—Chairman, 
Orchard Hill, Roanoke; 
Pollard, 832 E. Main St., Richmond. 

VERMONT—Chairman, H. Nelson Jackson, 
Burlington; Secretary, Joseph H. Fountain, 138 
Colchester Ave., Burlington. 

WaASHINGTON—Chairman, Harvey J. Moss, 
202 E. 47th St., Scattle; Secretary, George R. 
Drever, care cf Adj. Gen. Office, Armory, 
Seattle. 

West Vircrsta—Chairman, Jackson Arnold, 
Department of Public Safety, Box 405, Char- 
leston; Secretary, Charles McCamic, 904 
National Bank of W. Va. Bldg., Wheeling. 

Wisconstn—Chairman, John Turner, Mans- 
ton; Secretary, John G. Salsman, Madison. 

Wyominc—Chairman, A. H. Beach, Lusk; 
Secretary, R. H. Nichols, Casper, 


Julius H. 
D. Fulton, 


B. Birkhead, 
Austin, 


King, Judge 
Baldwin 
Salt Lake 


| eae Cocke, 801 
Secretary, C. Brocke 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





MOTHER PAID AT LAST 

To the Editor, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY: 
Through the American Legion’s as- 
sistance in prodding the officials at 
Washington, my mother has received a 
check for $419.19 from the Govern- 
ment in accumulated and belated pay- 
ments from insurance carried by my 
brother, who lost his life in France. 
The Bureau has promised to send the 
checks monthly hereafter. The ar- 
rears ran from October, 1918. With 
the vast machinery the Government 
has at Washington to handle this cler- 
ical work, there should not be any ne- 
cessity for outside organizations having 
to help administer it; but the valuable 
aid that the Legion has been able to 
give service men in getting their insur- 
ance straightened out proves that that 
machinery has taken too long to get 
running with any degree of smooth- 

ness. 

Cart H. Buuncie. 

Jamaica, N. Y. 





TO VOTE ON BONUS 
To the Editor, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY: 
Wisconsin has enacted a bill putting 
up to a referendum election the ques- 
tion whether each service man is to re- 
ceive $10 per month for each month of 
service, with a minimum of $50 in any 
case. 
Pau Kayser. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





CANADIAN MEMORIAL BUILD- 
ING 

To the Editor, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY: 
The French government having al- 
lotted to Canada Vimy Ridge, where 
the Canadians won one of the most 
memorable victories of the war, has 
offered several suggestions and endorse- 
ments that Canada erect on the ridge 


E button adopted by the 

National Executive Com- 

mittee of the American 
Legion as the official emblem of 
the national organization of four 
million American veterans of the 
war will be distributed in a few days 
to members of the Legion through state 
branches and local posts throughout 
the country. An enlarged design of 
the button, unless changed by the 


the chief memorial to her dead. I 
think it well to mark Vimy, but believe 
the chief Canadian memorial should 
be at Ypres. 

The site at Ypres formally pre- 
sented by the Belgian government to 
Canada is now marked by a temporary 
Canadian building, into which have 
been gathered guns and other material 
from the Canadian trenches. 

Peasants now returning to their 
homes are turning machine guns, gas 
alarms, trench signs, bombs and other 
war material of Canadian interest from 
the battlefields of the whole salient. 





THE AMERICAN’ LEGION 
WEEKLY invites readers to con- 
tribute to this page. This 
opens a department to which 
they may offer opinions, sug- 
gestions and information on 
topics of public interest. The 
usual rules governing corre- 
spondence will hold; and in ad- 
dition, writers are requested to 
avoid partisan politics in ac- 
cordance with the principles of 
the American Legion. Only 
signed communications will be 
considered, but the name will 
be withheld on request. Letters 
should be addressed to The 
Editor. Brevity is essential. 











These are being garnered into the Can- 
adian building and it is earnestly hoped 
no time will be lost in erecting a per- 
manent Canadian building in view of 
the increasing number of visitors which, 
as full transport facilities are resumed, 
may well become something like an 
avalanche. 

The site embraces parts of the ramp- 
arts of Meningate, commanding on the 
east the entire salient, on the west a 
view of the ruined town. 


A CANADIAN LEGIONARY. 





The Insignia of the 
American Legion 


National Convention at Minneapolis 
in November, will also be used as the 
basis for the official seal of the Legion. 

The button is three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. It consists of a 


GERMANY’S FOOD SUPPLY 
To the Editor, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY: 

Judge A. K. Nippert of Cincinnati 
said at a meeting called to help raise 
aid for the Germans: “We ought to 
help the starving people of Germany. 
* * * We must show that we 
can work not only for America but also 
for our old Fatherland.” 

Another speaker said that they 
should set as a goal in the raising of 
money for these purposes, not the sug- 
gested $25,000,000 but $65,000,000. 

From the best accounts the writer 
has seen, Germany is far from starv- 
ing, though she needs more food sup- 
plies. 

Let us hear from our Government 
what is needful to be done by the 
American people in this respect before 
we are carried away by meetings 
wherein German sentiment prevails. 
Brooklyn. FREDERIC SHoop, M. D. 





APPROVES REHABILITATION 
BILL 
To the Editor, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY: 
Having gone through one of the 
United States rehabilitation hospitals 
to re-train myself for a new employ- 
ment after having lost a foot in the 
Second Battle of the Marne, and 
knowing what opportunity these recla- 
mations offer to those who have grit to 
take advantage of them, I wish to add 
my approval to the Smith-Bankhead 
bill which has already passed ‘the Sen- 
ate to provide for turning over these 
reclamation hospital schools to industry 
after the wounded of the war have 
been taken care of. There are said to 
be nearly 12,000 persons every year in- 
capacitated for their usual work by 
some injury received in mine, factory 
or .farm work. They should not be 
cast upon the scrap heap of industry. 
Money spent in their rehabilitation is 
an asset to the nation. 


Detroit, Mich. Hucu WIIs. 


central small replica of the reg- 
ulation bronze five-pointed star 
discharge button, surrounded by 
a narrow circular band of blue 
enamel, containing the words 
“American Legion” in gold let- 
ters. The button has a fluted gold 
edge. The central replica of the dis- 
charge button will be silver instead of 
bronze for members of the Legion who 
were wounded in the service. 
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BACK IN AMERICA | 

(Continued from Page 11) 
Joe. It don’t seem as if they had ought 
to keep you waiting for a ship for over | 
a month when you ain’t got anything 
to do but wait. It don’t surprise me 
none when you write you are going 
crazy, having nothing to do but fight 
with the Frenchies. People over here 
don’t understand why they is riots 
in Brest between French and Ameri- 
cans, saying ain’t it a pity for Allies 
to scrap. But I tells them it don’t 
mean hard feeling between us and 
them, but only a friendly row which 
is enjoyed by all. Lots of these home 
folks got their war through the news- 
papers and they don’t see things from 
the same direction we do, who was in 
the thick of it, and know what things 
are important and what mean nothing. 
War things, I mean. 

Which reminds me, I got to join 
the political club here. You maybe 
are surprised at me going into politics, 
Joe. Well, I ain’t, only I got a feeling 
that after giving two years of my life 
to this man’s country I’m going to 
keep an eye on who runs it from now 
on. Maybe if more of us took more 
interest things would be more inter- 
esting, which besides being serious is 
a good joke. 


WE been having so much rain 

lately the whole town is like to 
get trench feet. Can’t light any 
matches any more, the wet weather 
having gone to their heads and made 
them soft. Funny how different people 
and matches is ain’t it, Joe? rain 
spoiling our feet and their heads. That 
is one of them pieces of quick wit that 
makes me feel as if maybe I ought to 
take a correspondence school course in 
authorship and do writing for a busi- 
ness. Tell me when you write if you 
would if you was me. 

Now I must let up, Joe, having a 
date to go fishing with Al Brady over 
to the old dam. Last Sunday Al and 
me caught nine trout there, altogether 
weighing 26 pounds. As you know, 
we don’t hang by no fancy flies for 
bait, but use the same old worm. I 
mean the same kind of worm, not the 
very same worm. I got a fine new 
way of digging worms which makes 
them do all the work. You stick the 
spade in the ground and wiggle it back 
and forward, hard, so as to shake the 
ground pretty severe. Pretty soon the 
worms begins to poke their heads up, 
or their tails, whichever it is, to see 
what makes the earthquake. Then you 
just pick them up. I wonder can they 
see anyway. 

Goodby, Joe, and don’t forget to tell 
me your chances of coming home. Hire 
a sub if you can’t do it any other way. 
We’re all waiting for you. 

Always your friend as formerly, 

Watt. 
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fae Smoother Faces! 


e Millions of men—Gem_ users—have 


aaa §=36—Ss smoother faces. They have learned this 
shaving truth, that— 


**The Blade is the Razor’’ 


Gem Damaskeene Blades have a durable delicacy 
and uniformity of edge that actually give a silken skin, 
a happy shave—the shave you have always wanted. 

Thousands of men swing permanently over every 
year to the Gem and Smoother faces. No longer for 
them the painful shaves and the ‘‘near’”’ shaves. They 
have found shaving content. 


The shaving content you will find in the delicate edge 
of one Gem Damaskeene Blade will amply repay your 
investment in a smoother face. 


D 


aan 


The price of the Gem 
secures the full service 
you can ask from any 
razor. Complete outfit 
$400 includes holder, 

== handle forstrop- 

ping and seven 

Damaskeene Blades in 
compact case, 


Thenew Gem folder 
‘*‘Smoother Faces 
and How to Get 
One’’ should beread 
byevery man. Shall 
we send you a copy? 









GEM SAFETY RAZOR 
Corp., New York 
Canadtan Branch: 


591 St. Catherine Street; 
W., Montreal 
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BOND STREET CIGARETTES 


Philip Morris | 


The name Philip Morris 
on a cigarette has the 
same significance to an 
English gentleman as a 
coroneton a visiting card. 


“The Little Brown Box” 


Plain End or Cork Tip 
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MADAME COMES TO AMERICA 
(Continued from Page 9) 

them at Bordeaux and speaks interest- 

ingly on the subject. 

“The boys marry in France for three 
reasons, according to my observation,” 
she said in reply to a question. “Some 
of them do it from sheer loneliness, 
others because their girls in America 
had married rivals who remained at 
home. However, I believe a majority 
of them marry because they fall in 
love with the girl.” 

Every now and then a mother, 
father or sister will meet their return- 
ing “hero” and his bride. “They eye 
the little girl very carefully but usually 
with cordiality,” Miss Blodgett said. 
“Every one should be ready to make 
allowances for these girls and do all 
possible to extend to them a welcome. 
They are in a trying situation.” 

“T am anxious to meet my mother- 
in-law, and yet I’m nervous over what 
she is going to think of me.” That’s 
what all the brides say when asked 
about the subject. ; 

Nearly all of them intend to go t 
work and help their husbands when 
they get settled down. Mrs. Swan, 
for instance, worked in a Paris de- 
partment store and there met her hus- 
band. She intends to work in a store 
in Oklahoma, she said. 

“The French girls made a peculiar 
appeal to American men in certain 
ways,” Miss Blodgett continued. 


| “They were willing to wait on them, 


to obey them and to work for them 
if necessary. They exhibited a de- 
pendence and a femininity which 
most American men apparently liked.” 
None of the brides would do the 
slightest thing without their husband’s 
permission, Miss Blodgett explained. 
A case in point came up at the moment 
she was speaking. One of the sol- 
diers married soon after he arrived in 
France and is the father of an infant 
about seven months old. A _ photo- 
granh of the mother and child was 
taken but the mother would not give 
her name or the name or place of birth 
of the child without her husband’s 
permission. He was at Camp Upton. 
Miss Blodgett related many amusing 
stories in connection with these inter- 
naticnal matrimonial ventures. Just 
as the barge bearing the brides went 
alongside the Jmperator in Brest, one 
bride refused to leave her parents. 
Because of the army regulations on 
the subject, the husband could not 
return home without her. Now he is 
A. W. O. L. from his company and was 
wondering when the barge left the big 
transport, what was going to happen 
to him; whether he would have to face 
a court martial or a martial court. 
How are these marriages going to 
turn out? That’s what every one 
familiar with conditions abroad is dis- 
cussing. “Both the men and the girls 


are facing a terrible test when they 
get home,” Miss Blodgett said in com- 
menting on that question. ‘The girls 
are in a new country, they are wearing 
different sorts of costumes, they talk 
a different language and they have a 
different slant at life. The boys know 
this and they are fidgety to know what 
their own parents, their old sweet- 
hearts, relatives and friends are going 
to think of their wives. The little 
brides know this and usually they are 
very self-conscious when relatives of 
their husband’s come around.” 

Miss Blodgett then made a plea in 
behalf of these new Americans. “The 
home folks of the boys should greet 
them with open hearts and open arms,” 
she said. “These girls must be given 
every chance, in other words they must 
be shown concrete examples of Amer- 
ican. hospitality—the motherly, broth- 
erly, sisterly kind of the old fashioned 
days. Then they will feel and act 
more naturally, be more like them- 
selves, and, with a better poise they 
will create a better impression and get 
bn faster.” 


THE FUTURE IN THE AIR 
(Continued from Page 14) 
for landing fields; color filters for de- 
tecting camouflage by aerial photog- 
raphy; a means of determining bomb 
trajectories, etc., etc. 

When one realizes that the list of 
accomplishments—phenomenal as they 
are—embraces only the work of one 
department of one of the Allied gov- 
ernments, one begins to appreciate the 
extraordinary development in aero- 
nautics during the war. Now add to 
this glimpse of what has been done by 
this department, the realization that 
these enumerated developments are im- 
provements and inventions of special 
instruments only; realize also that all 
airplane motors have been greatly im- 
proved and many new types developed; 
and further, that the airplane itself 
has been varied in construction and 
design, resulting in many types, each 
especially adapted to some particular 
use—realizing these advances of the 
last four years, no sane man dares 
prophesy what the next four years may 
or may not bring. 


TEN years azo this week, Bleriot 

finally accomplished the then won- 
derful feat of crossing the English 
Channel. All France and England 
waited on tip-toe after his start to 
learn of the dreamed-of feat could be 
possible. 

And now, within a period of forty 
days, a flying boat crosses the Atlantic, 
a biplane flies from Newfoundland to 
Ireland in a non-stop flight, and a great 
dirigible, which is 120 feet longer than 
the Washington monument is high, 
crosses and re-crosses the Atlantic 
ocean in a voyage of nearly 7,000 miles, 

What does the future hold? 
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UNSUNG HEROES OF THE SEA 
(Continued from Page 6) 


coming apparently from inside the 
sinking submarine. 

He made an investigation. Nine 
British merchant seamen were dis- 
covered locked in the craft. The Ger- 
man commander was going to save his 
own crew by the kindness of an Eng- 
lishman, and let nine Englishmen 
drown! 

The British captain put every man 
jack of the German crew back on the 
disabled subsea craft which was sinking 
rapidly. As the British ship went 
over towards the horizon the German 
seamen cried and pleaded for mercy. 
The British skipper, half an hour 
later, scanned the place where the trag- 
edy had occurred, with his glasses. 
The customary smudge of oil wasn’t 
even on the water! In making this 
story public, the British admiralty, at 
the request of the British skipper, with- 
held publication of names. 


If the Germans resorted to ruses, so 
did the tramps sometimes. Once a 
small trader, the Neptune of Cardiff, 
saw a submarine in the distance. The 
captain of the trader ordered smudge 
fires lit fore and aft and when the Ger- 
man came up and hailed him he replied 
“I’m carrying dynamite and am afire. 
Help.” The submarine went off top 
speed on the surface and disappeared 
over the horizon in record time. 


MUCH has been said and written 
about the German intelligence 

system. None know its efficiency 
better than do these ununiformed sea- 
men of the tramps and merchant ships. 
Survivors of the steamship Southland, 
of the Red Star Line, tell an interesting 
story in this connection. After the 
Southland sunk, the German U-boat 
commander came alongside the life 
boats. 

“What ship has just gone down?” he 
asked in perfect English. 

“Southland, from Liverpool to New 
York,” the second mate answered. 


“Huh,” said the German. “Are you 
sure?” - 
“Ves,” 


“That’s odd,” he commented. “You 
were not due to leave Liverpool for 
another week.” 

“That’s true,” the mate answered, 
“but they finished our repairs ahead 
of time and as we were to travel light 
they sent us out a few days prior to 
the time scheduled.” 

How did the Germans know it? Per- 
haps the archives of the British In- 
telligence will be able to give the an- 
swer now. 

One merchantship rammed a sub- 
marine. The body of a lieutenant 
commander in the German Imperial 
Navy floated by and was seized and 
searched as a matter of military pol- 





icy. The only thing found in his | 


pockets was a receipted hotel bill from 


a hostelry in a large English seaport. | |" 4 


It had been dated just the day previous 
to the officer’s death. 


PERHAPS the greatest individual 


terror to the merchantmen was the | 
She | 


famous German raider Moewe. 
sunk a score of ships, disguised as a 
peaceful merchantman. Included in 
this number were the Esmeraldo, Clan 
McTavish, Farrington, Dromonby, 
Author, Trader, Ariadne. It was she 
who captured the Appam of the Elder 
Dempster line off the African coast. 
The German commander placed Lieu- 
tenant Berg on board her and he 
brought her into Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, after a most exciting passage. 
Her 550 passengers were given the 
freedom of the ship but a German 
officer of the deck held in his hand 
an electric button. In the event any 
attempt was made to recapture the 
Appam, passengers were told the but- 
ton would be pressed and that it would 
explode powerful bombs in all parts 
of the ship. 

The sea, always mysterious, always 
beckoning, always alluring, -furnished 
her full share of danger and oppor- 
tunity for daring and adventure during 
the late war. Although no great naval 
battles were fought, despite the fact 


that H. M. S. Lion did not sink the | 


S. M. S. von Hindenburg and that the | 
U. S. S. Arizona didn’t send S. M. S. 
Moltke to the bottom, still many, many 
naval battles were fought. They were 
between the submarines on one hand, 
and the merchant ships for the most 
part on the other, because the advent 
of the depth bomb—the “ash can” in 
Navy parlance—made the U-serpents 
shy at vessels armed with them or 
convoyed by destroyers which could 
drop them so rapidly. 


Down by the wharves in any sea- | 
port town of the world the old “salts” 
still are gathering, still are spinning 
yarns, and nowadays the stories are 
all about the days when the U-pirates 
roamed the seas. 


Two years’ war risk insurance free 
for every service man is favored by the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, which is in charge 
of insurance matters. A special in- 
vestigating committee headed by 
Charles E. Hughes has reported that 
75 per cent. of the veterans of the 
war have permitted their insurance to 
lapse. 





The airplane is busy elsewhere. For 
the purpose of gathering information 
for navigation Lieut Jay M. Fetters, 
U. S. A., has taken the first flight over 
the Cascade Mountains, through can- 
yons and in territory never before 
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Also Manufacturers of 
| | Herbert Tareyton London Smoking Mixture 
| § Popular Size 50¢ Sample upon request 

| 8 Falk Tobacco Co.Inc. 1792 Bway, N-Y. 











VICTORY MEDAL BARS 25 CENTS 


STARS ATTACHED 10 CENTS EACH 


Attach ; Attach 
Without ae FLEXIBLE PIETALLIC CHEVRONS =) w..hout 


Sewing er Sewir 
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ALL CAMPAIGN COMBINATIONS 
Single Bar 25c.—Double Bar 60c.—Triple 75c.—Quadruple $1.00 


Petite Palms, 25 Cents Each 





MANUFACTURED BY 


COWARD V VINE 








13 MAIN STARCCT MEMPSTCAD, L. .t., N. Y¥. 








William R. Farmer, Pittsburg, has 

een awarded the distinguished service 
cross for heroism while a “Y” worker 
with troops on the Marne last July. 





Amnesty for all service men con- 
victed by courts-martial of offenses less 
than felonies would be provided by a 
bill that has been introduced in the 
Senate. Col. S. T. Ansell, who framed 
the bill, has resigned his commission 
in the regular army. 





The material damage done by war 
in the parts of France invaded by Ger- 
many amounts to $24,000,000,000, ac- 
cording to testimony before the French 





penetrated by airplane. 





peace commission. 
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CIGARETTES 


—the cigarette world 
produces nothing better 











Legion 
Members 


Send your correct ad- 
dress to The American 
Legion Weekly, 19 
W. 44th Street, New 
York, in order that 
the magazine and all 
communications from 
National Headquar- 


ters may reach you 


promptly. 








¢ | DOUGHBOYS 
4 | (Continued from Page 7) 


South in the war. So Illava modeled 
a soldier of the Twenty-seventh Divi- 
sion and a soldier of the Thirtieth 
Division, which was composed of 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee troops. In the 140-acre 
park which the State has set aside be- 
tween the city and the camp, the 
statue will be erected in bronze. 


HE finished work has excited most 
favorable comment on the part of 
critics and .1 men who have been over 
there. The sculptor, who believes that 
art lasts only if it is a genuine expres- 
sion of the life of the age, has made 
his doughboys exactly as he knew 
them in actual warfare, in unconven- 
tional but customary dress. He does 
not hesitate to say that there are a few 
points which have come under adverse 
criticism; for instance, an officer has 
said that the blouse collars should be 
closed tightly, but Illava insists that 
the 102d had permission to wear 
their blouses open to the belt while on 
the march, if they wished. The steel 
helmets are there, in contrast to the 
work of other sculptors who have used 
the felt campaign hat on their sol- 
diers; and the gas masks are conspic- 
uous. In fact, Illava’s soldiers are in 
full battle trim. 

Illava has embodied his idea of the 
hiking A. E. F. in such a way as to 
satisfy the one audience that he has 
really catered to—the doughboys. 








AMERICA WINS AGAIN 
(Continued from Page 18) 

Epee INnpivipvat—Henri Laurant, 
France, first; Piva, Portugal, second; 
Feyerurk, Belgium, third. 

SABER TEAM—Italy, first; Portugal, 
second. 

Forrs—Naja, France, first. 

Epre—( Missed) France, first; Italy, 
second. 


SHOOTING 

RIFLE SHOOTING TEAM—United 
States, first; Canada, third. 

RIFLE SHOOTING  INDIVIDUAL— 
Stanley Smith, United States, first; 
Lester U. Hansen, United States, sec- 
ond; Richard L. Ditus, United States, 
third. 


Pisto. SHooTING INbDIvIDUAL— 
States, first; France, second; Italy, 
third. 

Piston SHOOTING INDIVIDUAL— 


Michael Kelly, United States, first; 
D. R. Raymond, United States, sec- 
ond; Paul Bird, United States, third. 


SWIMMING 
ONE HUNDRED METER FREE STYLE 
—F. Norman Ross, United States, 
| first; L. T. Solomon, Australia; sec- 
| ond; I. Stedman, Australia, third. 





ONE HUNDRED METER BACK STROKE 
—Norman Ross, United States, first; 
H. M. Gardner, United States, second; 
Daniel Lehu, France, third. 


Four HuNDRED METER FREE STYLE 
Norman Ross, United States, first; W. 
Longworth, Australia, second; I. Sted- 
man, Australia, third. 

Eicht HuNpDRED METER FREE 
StyL—E—Norman Ross, United States, 
first; W. Longworth, Australia, sec- 
ond; Luigi Bacigalupo, Italy, third. 

EicHt Hunprep METER RELAY 
Free Sty_e—Australia, first; United 
States, second; Italy, third. 


BOXING 


Digger Evans, Australia, bantam- 
weight; De Ponthieu, France, feather- 
weight; McNeil, United States, 
lightweight; J. Attwood, Canada, wel- 
terweight; Edward Eagen. United 
States, middleweight; Light Spall, 
Italy, light heavyweight; Robert Mar- 
tin, United States, heavyweight. 


WRESTLING 


CatcH as CatcH Can—Slinger, 
United States, bantamweight; Little 
Jahault, United States, featheweight; 
Farley, United States, welterweight; 
Metropolis, United States, lightweight; 
Prehm, United States, middleweight; 
Parcaut, United States, light heavy- 
weight; Salvatore, France, heavy- 
weight. 

Greco-Roman — Wiseman, United 
States, bantamweight; Dierk, Belgium, 
featherweight; Beranek, Czechoslo- 
vakia, lightweight; Halick, Czecho- 
slovakia, welterweight; Vanantwerpen, 
Belgium, middleweight; Koprive, 
Serbia, light heavyweight; Berchard, 
France, heavyweight. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Tuc or War—United States, first; 
Belgium, second. 

Rucsy Footsatit—Czechoslovakia, 
first; France, second. 

BaSKETBALL—United States, first, 
Italy, second. 

BASEBALL— United States, first. 

Water Po.o— Belgium, 
France, second. 

HAND GRENADE THROWING—Fred 
C. Thomson, United States, first; S. 
H. Thomson, United States, second; 
D. C. Wycave, United States, third. 

Gotr Team, ComPpETITION—France, 
first; United States, second. 

INpIvipuAL Gor CHAMPIONSHIP— 
Massey, France, first; Duage, France, 
second. 

TENNIS TOURNAMENT, SINGLES— 
Gobert, of France, defeated Wood, of 
Australia, 6—2, 6—2, 6—1; Doubles 
—Wood and Lycett, of Australia, de- 
feated Washburn and Mathey, of 
United States, 6—1, 4—6, 6—1, 6—3. 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A prominent British Government officer, 
in a <peech about the war to a large body 
of business men in N.Y. City recently said, 
“After the tired soldier has returned from 
a 12 mile tramp, with swollen and aching 
feet,is there a mother, who, if she knew, 
would not goout and get some Foot-Ease 
to send to her boy?” 

People everywhere should realize the com- 
fort derived from Allen’s Foot-Ease, the 
antiseptic, healing powder to be shaken into 
the shoes. It takes the friction from the 
shoe and gives instant relief to tired, aching, 
swollen, tender feet, corns, bunions, blisters 
and callouses. 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises all 
men in training to shake Foot-Ease in their 
Shoes each morning. Try it yourself and if 
you have ason, brother or friend in the army 
or navy, why not mail him a package Now. 
Sold by drug and dep’t stores everywhere. 

















Secretary -Daniels on the eve of the 
departure of the newly organized 
Pacific fleet of the American Navy to 
the west coast has sent to its com- 
mander, Admiral Hugh Rodman, a 
message of farewell. Admiral Rod- 
man will command 2,000 officers and 
30,000 men in his armada. The flag- 
ship, the New Mexico, is electrically 
propelled, carries twelve 14-inch guns 
and can hit a target at 20,000 yards. 


Verdun has become one of the most 
popular leave areas for the American 
soldiers in France. The trip that the 
men make most frequently there is 
out to Fort Douaumont, where, as one 
doughboy put it, “they can guarantee 
you more ruins to the square foot than 
in any other place in France.” Other 
popular places are the Crown Prince’s 
tunnel and the citadel, which is an 
underground city that can conceal 
25,000 men. 





The American Historical Associa- 
tion, 1140 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has offered a prize of 
$250 for the best new essay on Ameri- 
can military history submitted before 
July 1, 1920. It may be on any event 
of American military history, war, 
campaign, battle, diplomatic or po- 
litical effect upon military operations, 





arm of the service, fortunes of a par- 
ticular command, method of warfare, 
or career of a distinguished soldier, 
etc. The essay should be between 
10,000 and 100,000 words typewritten, 
unsigned, and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope marked with its title 
and containing the name and address 
of the author, and a short-biographical 
sketch. The chairman of the Military 
History Prize Committee is Milledge 
L. Bonham, Jr., Louisana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. 





THE BOY HAS COME HOME! 


The Boy has come home! 
door stands wide, 
And the old house shakes to his hob- 
nailed stride, 
And the old farm smiles from side to 
side, 
For the Boy, back home at last— 
Home from the broken homes of 
France, 
From the ravaged fields of the Huns’ 
advance, 
The shattered woods o’er whose drear 
expanse 
The short stumps stand aghast! 


The Boy has come home—and he’s 
“home to stay”! 
And he'll “never want to go away”— 
Not in “forever and a day”— 
| From the peace of the old home soil ; 
And the mother smiles, with a heart at 
rest , 
|\Her cheek to his khaki 
| pressed, 
And a glad heart beats in “Dad’s” 
worn breast 
As he turns‘to his lightened toil. 


shoulder 


(The Boy has come home, and his heart 
| is here, 

And he’s keen for the tasks of the full 
; farm year, 

To sow, and mow, with a soul of cheer, 
, And bear the hard work’s brunt; 
But into his eyes a look will come, 
Swift ’mid the workday’s cheerful hum, 
| And his mother sees, and watches 
dumb— 

She knows he’s back at the Front! 


The Boy has come home, and his 
heart’s true blue, 

But it holds, with the old, the marvel- 
ous new, 

And his clear eyes sweep o’er a wider 
view 

Than once was their utmost span; 

And he thinks world-thoughts that afar 
he found— 

He knows that the still old farm is 
hound 

With every farm in the world’s wide 
round— 
Since the 


Boy came home—a 


Man! 
—Minnie Leona Upton in the 





New York Times. 


And the 
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GINGER 
ALE 


S cold as an iceberg, 

as sparkling as the 

play of sunlight on snow 

—this golden, gladden- 

ing drink gives thirst no 

quarter from the first 
bubbling sip. 


Buy by the case from 
your grocer or druggist. 
Serve cold. 


THE CLICQUOT 
CLUB COMPANY 


Millis, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Fructed Fructed 
Wheat Oats 


Nature’s Foods—Keep You in the Ranks 
of the Healthy 


Imagine FIGS—DATES—RAISINS—with WHOLE 
WHEAT in one and WHOLE OATS in the other. 
Truly appetizing foods, and so nutritious. These 
scientific foods are known as bone and muscle builders— 
and true “ conditioners.” 





Just think, too, how economical,—less than a penny a dish. 


TRY BOTH! ALL GROCERS 


PREPARED EXCLUSIVELY FOR_THE 


FRUITED CEREAL CO. 


By the United Cereal! Mills, Ltd., Quincy, Illinois 
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Right well they know where they'll hear the 
latest popular songs,and dance to the newest waltzes 
and jazzes. The pure, brilliant tone of the Grafonola 
makes it the ideal instrument for the informal dance 
or party. The best music, the best fun, and the best 
dancing are always waiting to welcome guests in hap- 
py homes made musical by the Columbia Grafonola. 


To make 2 good record great, 
play it on the Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


Where There’s Music 


That’s where the young folks 
flock of an evening. In every 
neighborhood there’s some hos- 
pitable home where the Columbia 
Grafonola attracts guests like a 
merry musical magnet. 


Columbia Grafonolas 
—Standard ‘odels 
up to $300; Period 
Designs up ta $2100 





